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Collectivism Reconsidered’ 
G. L. ARNOLD 











I 


O an outsider whose main concern is with what is generally known 

as political science, the present state of discussion in the field of 
sociology presents a puzzle. On the one hand there is a visible growth 

of interest in political processes, in the determinants of revolutionary move- 
ments, in the social significance of “ intelligentsia politics”, and so on. As 
against this one encounters a certain indifference to history and to the his- 
torical approach, an apparent tendency to rely on methods appropriate to 
the natural sciences, and a marked disinclination to consider whether the 
rise of sociology may not in itself signify the beginning of a political change. 
I should like in particular to stress the last point, because it seems to me 
that it leads directly to some institutional problems of modern democracy. 
First, that of pluralism. It would seem obvious that a genuinely critical 
sociology of institutions—the state, political parties, and so on—presupposes 
a climate of political freedom. Totalitarian regimes live on the myth of the 
monolithic community ; investigate their actual functioning, and the myth 
evaporates. But secondly, we have to determine how far pluralism is itself 
a myth ; in what respects, that is to say, the situation now taken for granted 
in the West inhibits the further development of critical insight into the work- 
ings of modern society. We are all, whether we emphasize it or not, in prin- 
ciple committed to a form of society which does not hide its internal conflicts 
behind a facade of fictitious harmony. But no community allows full scope 
to realism without at least some internal resistance. Ifthere are no absolute 
prohibitions, no lies that everyone must mouth on pain of imprisonment, 
there are nonetheless intellectual taboos of one kind or another. In a pluralist 
democracy, which maintains itself—and renews its internal balance—through 
a constant process of social conflict, the chief taboo perhaps is placed upon 
the recognition of such conflicts as involving more than the push and pull 
of sectional interests—all legitimate and capable of being harmonized. There 
1 The following is based on a paoer read on November 2, 1954, at a meeting of the socio- 
logical faculty club in the London School of Economics and Political Science, with Professor 
Morris Ginsberg in the chair. The subsequent discussion turned largely on the question of 
workers’ control in industry, and I have therefore thought it right to incorporate some observations 


which arose in its course. 
I 
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is pressure to maintain what Marx called the utopian illusion—the illusion 
that all interests are ultimately in harmony. Under conditions oi this sort 
one is liable to get either a purely descriptive sociology, or one which lays 
excessive stress upon the Paretian element of élite formation—a useful, because 
politically neutral, subject of academic discussion, since there are élites in 
every conceivable kind of society. Or one may get an outcrop of literature 
on social psychology, often very illuminating, but carefully shielded from 
political reality. In writings of this kind, politics are taboo; possibly they 
are regarded as unimportant or vulgar. The question whether there may 
not be pressures in the direction of making politics vulgar and unimportant, 
is not asked ; it is probably regarded as being in rather bad taste—like the 
observation that in the U.S.A. one political party rather than another is in 
control of nine-tenths of all newspapers and radio or television stations. 
Circumstances of this kind are left to the politician to worry about ; perhaps 
that is why the more realistic studies of present-day society tend to be written 
by political theorists, or even by political journalists, rather than by social 
scientists. 

In a milieu of this kind, sociology in the end is identified with social 
psychology, or even with individual psychology. As an example one may 
take the writings of Mr. David Riesman, which as it happens fill a small 
oasis in the desert of my own sociological ignorance. I owe a debt to Mr. 
Riesman, whose recent collection of essays under the title Individualism 
Reconsidered gave me the idea for a heading to put on this paper. One learns 
a great deal from him—especially if one happens to live in England—on 
such subjects as American individual psychology, crowd psychology, the 
impact of modern forms of sport and entertainment, race relations, and so 
on. One can also, if one feels so inclined, enter into the mysteries of the 
‘‘ inner-directed ”” and “ other-directed’’ personality, though speaking for 
myself I prefer not to do so; and one is inevitably treated to a good deal 
of character analysis of other writers—analysis which apparently is meant to 
elucidate the significance of the theories associated with these writers. There 
are disquisitions on education, on neighbourhood communities, on modern 
films. All this is very interesting: I only wish that somewhere one came 
across an indication of awareness that these are the problems of a relatively 
leisured middle-class milieu. Doubtless it must be very pleasant to be living 
in so highly civilized a milieu, one where the great questions are what to do 
with one’s spare time, whether to go to the movies or look at a football game ; 
a milieu, too, where the establishment of unimportant distinctions between 
unimportant subjects can become a full-time occupation. Perhaps we shall 
all get there in the end, but I fancy that in order to reach this goal we shall 
have to wade through a good deal of trouble, of the kind that has become 
familiar in recent years, and to this end political sociology may still be of 
some use. 

Collectivists have good reason to occupy themselves with the problem 
of such a discipline ; it is after all their cause which is at stake when the 
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relevance of sociology is under discussion, for unless we get a science of society 
one does not see how collectivism can be made to work. This fact presum- 
ably accounts for the slight but unmistakable odour of subversiveness which 
still attaches to the concept of a science of society: once people begin to 
think in terms of social groups there is no saying where they may not end 
up. This is particularly true of the state of affairs under a totalitarian regime, 
whether Communist or Fascist ; for here the bare mention of the possibility 
of social conflict in the happy new monolithic order becomes an expression 
of disloyalty, almost high treason. It is one of the pleasanter ironies of the 
contemporary situation that the Communists have been compelled by the 
logic of their political choice to abandon the Marxist doctrine of politics as 
an expression of class conflict, at any rate so far as their own orbit is con- 
cerned: In Stalinist literature the state has become once more what it was 
in the ideology of absolutism—the impartial guardian of the public interest. 
No hint here of conflicting pressures which have to be resolved by force. It 
seems regrettable that the now fashionable academic pursuit of Marx-baiting 
should lend indirect support to this Communist attempt to abolish sociology. 
But perhaps the science of society has something subversive about it even 
if it is pursued under conditions of political freedom. Is it not collectivist 
by nature? It is difficult to envisage an individualist sociology—a fact that 
may account for the curious unwillingness of individualist writers to tackle 
sociological problems properly so called. If society were an assemblage of 
middle-class people with “‘ status” worries to keep them busy when they are 
not occupied with the more important business of earning money, a liberal 
sociology would doubtless in due course make its appearance. Indeed, it 
has done so—in the United States. But precisely for this reason it is not 
concerned with those social problems that have become our daily preoccupation. 

It is difficult to escape the impression that sociology and collectivism 
are inherently related to each other. The tendencies making for a collectivist 
order also make for an attempt to elucidate the functioning of such an order 
—i.e. they encourage the growth of sociology. Indeed one sometimes wonders 
whether sociology may not be destined to do for the planned society what 
political economy did for its predecessor. It was, after all, hardly an accident 
that the classical doctrine emerged just when the market underwent its fullest 
development. One sees in retrospect how the new liberal society thus found 
itself presented with a magnificent intellectual toy: a doctrine which had 
the twofold attraction of being strictly scientific and of confirming all the 
verities that liberals happened, on other grounds, to regard as certain. It 
does not seem implausible that sociology may become the ‘‘ dismal science ”’ 
of the new planned and collectivist order into which we are sliding. One 
seems to catch a glimpse of this relationship in the work of a writer like 
Mannheim, who did so much to popularize the basic concepts worked out 
by Max Weber, but who also gave Weber’s findings an optimistic twist of 
which their author would scarcely have approved. Weber’s pessimism is that 
of the liberal who sees the new bureaucratic order coming and dislikes it. 
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Mannheim elected to stress the positive side of the new dispensation: the 
chance of making society more rational, more stable, more harmonious. If 
he now and then mentions the dangers of bureaucracy, it is rather in the 
spirit in which the early nineteenth-century Jatsser-faire economists casually 
referred to unregulated child labour as being a regrettable phenomenon. I 
think one may say that Mannheim and others provided the rationale for the 
kind of world view which Laski simultaneously converted into the language 
of political propaganda. Democracy—the word socialism was rarely used— 
was identified with planning ; “ planning under freedom ” to be sure, although 
there were those who did not believe this was possible. Most of us remember 
the dramatic moment in the 1945 election campaign when Mr. Churchill (as 
he then was), having apparently read Professor Hayek in his bath, sprang 
to the microphone and warned the electorate that socialism meant serfdom. 
We may think the Labour Party was entitled to resent this sudden assault, 
but it did represent a new departure in political thinking, and perhaps an 
indirect tribute to the importance of sociology. At any rate it established 
the fact that planning was a political issue of the first order—not just some- 
thing for professors and civil servants to worry about. 

This of course was not quite what sociologists with a bias in favour of 
planning had in mind when they talked of “ reconstruction”, a term which 
became very fashionable in the thirties. There is in Mannheim’s writings a 
sense of urgency which plainly comes out of his own experience with the 
collapse of democracy in Central Europe. The age, we were frequently told, 
was one of crisis; or to be exact, it was one of transition, since Jaisser-faire 
was dying while planning had not yet arrived. But when one turns to Mann- 
heim’s war-time writings (published in 1943 under the title Diagnosis of Our 
Time) one is left in some doubt what all this planning is to lead to. We are 
to plan, but what are we to plan for? There is no clear description of the 
new order. The term “ socialism ”’ is carefully avoided ; syndicalism of every 
kind is taboo—apparently the planners are to be left to do pretty well as 
they like. We are told that democracy must become “ militant ’’, and that 
Youth (with a capital Y) must be given a more important place. All this, 
and more of the same kind, is to be found in the introductory essay, where 
there is also a sentence which runs as follows: ‘ The unbridled criticism of 
the form of freedom and democracy which has existed in the past decades 
must therefore cease.” Dare one suggest that this is reminiscent of Leopold 
Bloom’s election address in Ulysses, with its inspired sketch of the “ new 
Bloomusalem”’ ? One recalls the famous passage: ‘‘ New worlds for old. 
Union of all, Jew, Moslem, and Gentile. Three acres and a cow for all 
children of nature. Compulsory manual labour for all. All parks open to 
the public day and night. Tuberculosis, lunacy, war and mendicancy must 
now cease.” It seems that you are bound to get this kind of amiable wishful- 
thinking unless you specify who is to be charged with the political task of 
making the new social order work. On the whole it would perhaps have 
been better if Mannheim had talked of “ socialism ’’, instead of asking for a 
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“‘ militant democracy’. But that might have been regarded as tactless, and 
perhaps the “ free-floating intelligentsia”’ would have been taken aback. 
To-day the gloves are off. The prevailing pessimistic doctrine holds that 
all nineteenth-century programmes—socialist as well as liberal—have been 
outmoded by the rise of modern mass society and by the discovery that 
twentieth-century technology requires large-scale, hierarchical organization : 
once you have this pattern, it is argued, industrial democracy turns into a 
dream. The more planned and scientific modern industry becomes, and the 
’ more this pattern spreads outward from the hard industrial core, the less 
scope is there for individual initiative of the classical entrepreneurial kind. 
But equally the ancient democratic illusions about workers’ control in indus- 
try evaporate, and with them goes the heart of the socialist appeal. We 
seem to be in for Schumpeter’s and Hayek’s post-liberal society in which the 
planners govern and socialism becomes the opium of the people. Some of 
this depressing stuff no doubt is true. It is curious, though, how little atten- 
tion is being given to what might be described, a little unscientifically perhaps, 
as the other side of the picture. 


II 


When one glances through the writings of our modern, hard-headed, non- 
utopian sociologists—students of industrial organization, of ‘‘ labour rela- 
tions ’’, of the corporation and its managerial structure—one notices a strain 
of controlled optimism in their otherwise businesslike and down-to-earth 
findings. Much as they would disclaim all sympathy with syndicalist notions 
or other forms of social romanticism, they are far from hopeless about the 
human pattern disclosed by large-scale organization. If the outlook is none 
too good for those at the bottom of the ladder, there are compensations in 
the offing for the higher and middle grades of the hierarchy: not merely 
Burnham’s “ managers ’’,1 but the entire group of administrators, consultants, 
scientists, technologists, engineers, and skilled workers—what might perhaps 
be termed the technological stratum. It is not simply that this group is 
growing in numbers, in social importance, and perhaps in the collective 
influence it exerts on industrial policy—there is also the emergence of a novel 
form of “ industrial democracy’ within this particular corporate body, a 
democracy based on technical competence ; and because of it one may wit- 
ness the growth of an esprit de corps which causes people in this group to 
hold together, as professionals usually do, against those outside their own 


1 Professor G. D. H. Cole, in a suggestive paper published in the December, 1950, issue 
of the British Journal of Sociology, stresses the vagueness and ambiguity of Burnham’s ter- 
minology, his tendency to shift from political to economic categories and vice versa, his failure 
to differentiate between those in control of the industrial set-up and the technologists who 
merely service it, etc. Certainly a writer who in 1941 predicted that the whole world, America 
included, would rapidly go fascist, encourages a certain wariness on the part of readers. But 
I think Burnham may be credited with having asked the right question, though he probably 
gave the wrong answer. And at any rate he has helped to bring sociology down into the political 
arena—where it belongs ! 
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order. Some of the most enthusiastic descriptions of modern large-scale 
industry have been done by people who claim for “ the corporation ” those 
virtues of intelligent social co-operation, voluntary discipline, intelligent 
planning, scientific training etc., which are in fact aspects of any large-scale 
organization whose work is rationally planned. In so far as such tributes are 
deserved they reflect the impact of scientific training on the way in which 
things are managed under conditions where both the administrator at the top, 
and the foreman near the bottom of the ladder, must know something about 
the technology of production. Technical education of workers, and scientific ‘ 
training of managers, are aspects of the same process of what the Germans 
call “‘ Verwissenschaftlichung ” ; so, too, is the growing importance of team- 
work and, at the higher levels, of what is vaguely known as planning. All 
this of course implies an ethos very different from that of the old-fashioned 
entrepreneur, who was in the habit of extemporizing means and ends simul- 
taneously and who seldom troubled his head about the connection between 
them. To “ proceed according to plan” is to assume the overriding impor- 
tance of a general idea—in other words, of a collective idea. It is just because 
of this that individualism of the traditional sort goes by the board. But its 
place is not, or not necessarily, taken by bureaucratic routine—not even under 
a totalitarian regime which tries to stifle initiative in every field save the 
one in which it remains dependent on the maximum energizing of human 
activity: that of production. Rather it may be, and often is, succeeded 
by forms of co-operation which leave considerable scope to personal and 
team initiative. It depends on who is planning and for what. If the ethos 
developed in this form of process is radically different from that of the old 
free-wheeling entrepreneur, it is not necessarily inferior to it in point of 
willingness to assume responsibility. ‘‘ Serfdom ”’ would seem to be incom- 
patible with anything as dynamic as modern technology ; whether the system 
is run on capitalist, socialist, or “‘ managerial” lines, the built-in economic 
pressures must find their equivalent at some level in a type of organization 
which gives scope to the personality of the organizer. 

Such changes in the prevailing pattern are not confined to industry. 
They can be traced in, for example, the military field, where science has for 
decades marched hand in hand with the emergence of the small highly trained 
combat team—or guerilla group! Recent wars and para-military struggles 
have been distinguished by revolutionary innovations in this field rather 
than by stale routine. The trenches of the first world war marked a pause 
between two techniques ; since then the stalemate has been broken and the 
outcome has been to restore the importance of both the individual and the 
small group. One hears a great deal about push-button warfare, but what 
seems to be happening in fact is rather that small teams of specialists, and 
somewhat larger groups of technicians, are developing forms of activity denied 
to the old foot-slogging infantry. In the 1939-45 war, mass armies were 
already at a disadvantage unless broken up into small units which could 
develop initiative. The Germans were first in this field and owed much of 
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their early success to this fact. The lesson has now been assimilated by all 
modern armies, and where they are still reluctant to learn it, it is being 
drummed into them by the successes of guerilla warfare. Oddly enough, it 
is in the age of the thermo-nuclear bomb that the home-made weapon has 
come into its own again. Partisans waylay the armoured column; the 
hand-grenade proves effective in fighting the tank. At the very moment 
when its demise was proclaimed by the totalitarians, democracy thrust its 
shaggy head through the window and dropped a sub-machine-gun on the floor. 

At the ‘“‘ managerial ”’ level, so to speak, the process takes a different 
form, as befits the distinction between those who plan and those who merely 
co-operate. But it is not a form which lends support to the pessimists who 
see only the growth of bureaucracy in an increasingly hierarchical order. 
The same world conflict which gave rise to the resistance movement and the 

isan swarm also saw the emergence of the armoured spearhead racing far 
ahead of the infantry, the air armada flying in formation over the battle- 
field: at both ends of the scale the specialist breaks loose from the inert 
fabric geared to an outmoded technology. The armoured division resembles 
the mechanized plant—a complex organization with hundreds of vehicles and 
a big repair-and-maintenance problem ; clearly a job for the expert, who in 
turn might reasonably think that he should be called in to advise on general 
strategy. Where this was not done—as in the France of 1940, or the Ger- 
many of 1945—disaster resulted. De Gaulle’s career epitomizes the possi- 
bilities of the new order. Half his appeal lay in his ideas on scientific war- 
fare, rather than in his old-fashioned patriotism or his unbending refusal to 
concede defeat. The general who was also a technical expert turned out 
to be the central figure of his country’s crisis; below him the military and 
professional hierarchy included hundreds of his type who later rallied to him, 
and these military reformers were helped and joined by modern-minded 
technicians and their political friends. Together they explored the possi- 
bilities of a new ethos. Means of destruction, like means of production, can 
become so closely patterned that the same individual intelligence is able to 
supervise their technical functioning and to direct their operational use: the 
tank commander, like the factory manager, is both a technical expert and 
a leader of men. Hence a certain penchant for élite doctrines which in turn 
serve to frighten the more conventional democratic spokesmen. In the 1930's 
de Gaulle encountered resistance both from the conservative leaders of the 
military hierarchy and from the majority of political figures, some. of whom 
scented authoritarian tendencies behind his scheme for the creation of a highly 
trained corps d’élite. Léon Blum (who later changed his mind on this sub- 
ject) cried out against the establishment of a “‘ pretorian guard’’. Such fears 
unfortunately contributed to the destruction of the Third Republic, whose 
leaders had identified democracy with egalitarianism. The Fourth Republic, 
no less democratic than its predecessor, has overcome its fear of mechanized 
divisions and seems none the worse for it. 

It may be asked how this pattern fits the accepted image of a social 
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order in which the producers collectively own their tools, or at least exercise 
some control over their use. Does it amount to more than an extension of 
privilege for the upper layers of ‘the new technological hierarchy, civilian or 
military ? In the first place, even the introduction of a limited form of col- 
lective responsibility at some level would be a net gain. Secondly, it has 
never been pretended that democratic control can operate at every level upon 
the totality of the system. It is enough, for a start, if those in charge of 
their particular sector take an intelligent interest in its operation, and are 
given the right to do so. If every one of the “ professional hierarchies ” 
were so organized as to encourage autonomy, self-government, decentraliza- 
tion of authority—this would seem to be the sane and healthy core of the 
“ corporatist ’” idea travestied under regimes which never seriously meant to 
apply it—a great deal of the present outcry against centralized planning 
would come to an end; so would phenomena such as the commercialization 
of the press and the other media of mass communication. Why indeed 
should newspapers and radio stations not be controlled by those who work 
on them? “ Workers’ control” might usefully start in places where there 
exists no social prejudice against people who are “‘ merely ” workers. In fact, 
however, there is scarcely a large-scale organization where a start could not 
be made if those in control were not on principle opposed to it. Even under 
the 1945-51 Labour Government in Britain, resistance to the idea of “‘ workers’ 
control ’’ in the mines (where it would, according to some experts, have been 
feasible) came from those who had in advance made up their minds against 
it. They have had their reward in the form of disappointing coal output. 
Nationalization having been planned on purely bureaucratic lines, its relative 
failure in terms of output and of social relations was then blamed on labour, 
or on the socialist concept. But the only place where socialism and the 
workers could come together was precisely the place where it was determined 
they should not meet: on the factory floor or at the pithead. Giving real 
authority to production committees would have meant strengthening shop 
stewards as against union organizers who had no intention of furthering such 
experiments. So the issue was drowned in a flood of talk about “ joint con- 
sultation’’. It may well be that the Labour Government missed a major 
opportunity in this field.? 
Any future advance will probably have to start from a concept of tech- 
nical education which envisages it not simply as a means of improving 


1 Cf. Professor Cole’s proposals (in Is This Socialism ?, New Statesman pamphlet, London, 
1954) for introducing worker’s control at the bar te y Beem “‘ This I believe to be entirely 
practicable, provided that the policy receives the full g of a sympathetic Labour Govern- 
ment—but not otherwise. What it involves is that the Trade Unions shall . . . transfer to 
the workers, under Trade Union supervision, certain of the functions of workshop discipline 
and organization that are at present in the hands of foremen and ‘supervisors appointed by 
the employers to order the workers about.” In this context it is of course immaterial whether 
the employers are private owners or bureaucratic state boards. The London dock strike of 
October, 1954, which involved an issue of labour discipline, will perhaps in retrospect appear 
as the first major conflict that turned on the worker’s status rather than his income. From this 
standpoint the various personal and political factors which served to inflame this particular 
dispute appear secondary and not particularly interesting. 
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efficiency, but as a link between the worker and the planner. Pushed far 
enough, such education, if it cannot altogether eliminate the distinction 
between mental and physical labour, can at least set up its own hierarchy 
in the workshop, turn the worker into an amateur technologist, the soldier 
into a potential N.C.O., and thus overcome the modern “ alienation ” which 
undermines efficiency no less than welfare. What the totalitarian regimes 
have attempted along these lines is just successful enough to give our own 
society the necessary push. If Stakhanovism can score some degree of suc- 
cess under conditions where labour is deprived of its bargaining power, the 
reason is surely that, for all its systematic distortion in the interest of maxi- 
mum output and the deliberate creation of new group privileges, it has tapped 
some hidden source of willingness to participate. For the worker indeed 
technology holds the most direct access to science and everything that lies 
beyond it. But technical education without responsible participation soon 
loses its spur or degenerates into yet another aspect of “ public relations in 
industry’. For collectivists, its significance on the contrary lies in the fact 
that it arises spontaneously out of the modern process of work, while at the 
same time it enables the worker to develop his individuality. 


III 


Such ideas are, or should be, in accordance with the traditional aims of 
the labour movement, im so far as that movement is responsive to socialist 
tendencies ; for socialism is the point where the innate collectivism of the 
workers’ movement encounters the drive for more responsible participation 
in the process of production. The original aim of organization no doubt is 
simply the need for collective bargaining ; at this level the workers experi- 
ence the claim of solidarity, which becomes the distinctive touchstone of 
labour organization, and the central concept around which the consciousness 
of the worker takes shape. “Solidarity” is for him what “honour” was 
for the feudal order, and “‘ honesty” for the bourgeois: a claim which is 
felt as absolute because the existence of the individual depends on it. The 
energizitig power of such ideals, and their loss of attraction when confronted 
with alternative ways of life, makes up three-quarters of the real—as dis- 
tinct from the official—history of social organization. Implicit in each is an 
exclusiveness which is both the strength and the limitation of the organism 
they sustain: since the claim is absolute, the practical consequences which 
flow from it cannot readily be abridged for the sake of convenience. Thus 
“loyalty ’’, in its blindness, may become an obstacie to the attainment of 
aims to which the workers themselves are committed, since leaders who rise 
from the ranks tend to lose the confidence of their erstwhile followers. The 
labour movement, especially at the trade union level, is desperately egali- 
tarian. Its ethos is so entirely centred upon “ all for one, one for all’”’ that 
it cannot adapt itself to forms of process in which the hierarchy of skills 
automatically confers social status. Nor should it be expected or urged to 
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do. Just because we are moving into an increasingly planned and hier- 
archical society, the primitive democracy of organized labour becomes the 
chief safeguard against authoritarian and, ultimately, despotic tendencies. 
Under Stalinist-Fascist rule, where this democracy has been smashed, the 
safeguard is lost and we confront the spectre of “1984”. Yet the unions 
are potentially an obstacle not merely to totalitarianism, but to forms of 
planning compatible with democratic control. At all times and in all societies, 
trade unions have stood for less work, more pay, more leisure, the minimum 
of rationalization compatible with job security, and a rate of advance geared 
to that of the slowest and weakest member of the team. To reproach them 
with this would be absurd: the placing of a brake upon mere efficiency is 
their raison d’étre. Unions exist to protect the worker not only against 
market fluctuations and loss of earnings, but equally against the pressure of 
mechanization. This has not prevented some trade union movements, e.g. 
in the United States, from taking part in rationalizing the production process ; 
but it is only where autonomous labour organizations have been replaced by 
State-controlled ones that organized resistance to the drive for maximum 
output has disappeared. Here, though the workers may protect themselves 
by ca’canny, they can no longer utilize the unions to slow down the rate of 
technical progress, which thus tends to be high. Moreover, they cannot 
effectively oppose any collective slogan to a regime which is itself collectivist 
in appearance and to some extent in intention. 

It is only under conditions of political freedom that the tension between 
labour’s prime aims and their socialist derivatives has a chance of working 
itself out. Here its solution—never completely realized—depends on labour’s 
acceptance of the goal of a freely planned society with a high and rising 
standard of productive performance. The unions, which necessarily stand 
in the centre of this difficult process of reorientation from one level of aware- 
ness to another, cannot help facing both ways. They must continue to pro- 
tect their members and yet assist the whole community to realize its aims. 
This is true even of the typical “ mixed economy ” of our age, let alone of 
the planned society which remains the only possible goal of democratic 
socialism. It is clearly not true of the centralized state-controlled economy 
of totalitarianism: there the conflict has been violently resolved in favour 
of one of its elements. The ruling political party, itself amalgamating ever 
more profoundly with the socially dominant stratum, sees to it that exploita- 
tion reaches the maximum rate compatible with efficiency. In a sense this 
is the most rational social order conceivable. It is nonetheless unstable, 
its internal contradictions showing in the constant need to reinforce the 
apparatus of repression, and in the gradual emergence of a breach between 
the planners and the planned. Yet it maintains itself, albeit dictatorially, 
as long as it has the support of the new social key stratum: the technical 
intelligentsia. One should not conclude that the ruling party functions as an 
“organ ’”’ of the new directing class, except in a vague and metaphorical 
sense. The point is that the interests of the party and of the privileged 
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stratum coincide, at any rate in the area where emphasis is placed by both 
on the aim of maximum productivity. If the technical intelligentsia in a 
sense is hoist with its own petard—since it is tied to the regime by the 
latter’s unshakable allegiance to planning for higher production—the Com- 
munists themselves are held to their task by the need to interpenetrate ever 
more profoundly with the key stratum. Without the latter’s active support 
they cannot govern, far less meet the competition of political rivals whose 
own economy is still dynamic enough even by totalitarian standards. 

Thus the political issue of our day is joined in the one field’ where tech- 
nical progress confers ever greater power and responsibility upon the upper 
layer of the new social hierarchy. No wonder every Communist movement 
(starting from.the Russian party since the period of the great purges in the 
thirties) has increasingly transformed itself into an organization (not, how- 
ever, an “ organ’) of the new élite. The Stalinist drive for maximum indus- 
trialization and maximum output has its own logic, even its own dialectic : 
if it subjects the entire society, including its top stratum, to the tyrannical 
rule of the planners and the secret police, it also compels the Communists to 
dispense with working-class support and to transform their own ideology into 
a crude technocratic vision of endless material advance at the expense of all 
human and social considerations: a veritable caricature of the standard Vic- 
torian confession of faith in a mid-nineteenth century milieu such as the 
Manchester whose inhuman concentration on money-spinning so horrified the 
youthful Engels. Once this transformation has occurred it is not open to 
the Communist party to revert to its original role as a representative of 
working-class aims. It cannot do so without sacrificing the goals it sets for 
the new directing stratum; for although the workers—or some of them— 
may incidentally benefit from the headlong drive for greater output, the 
central energizing concept is no longer democratic but frankly authoritarian 
and hierarchical: Stalinism recognizes the key role of the technical intelli- 
gentsia in the planned society it is building, and it assigns to the party the 
difficult task of mediating between the directing stratum and the masses. 
To do this the party must satisfy two apparently contradictory requirements : 
its power must be absolute, but it must also respond to the major needs of 
the technocratic stratum. This, however, is the problem of every absolutism. 
Insoluble in theory—hence the theorists of absolutism are either blind to its 
function or deliberately dishonest—it is by no means so in the day-to-day 
business of overcoming its own contradictions by storing up fresh unsolved 
problems for the future. Under totalitarian rule this process takes the form 
of periodic “‘ purges”. The purge indeed is the mechanism whereby the 
party from time to time restores the balance between the conflicting pressures 
laid upon it by its dual role of absolutist ruler of society and technocratic 
organizer in the interest of the new directing stratum. There is pressure at 
both ends of the mechanism, for raison d'état may require measures unpalatable 
to all groups and it takes an absolute ruler to mediate such conflicts, once 
the democratic mechanism has been abolished. The party leaders must 
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therefore be’ treated as infallible—though by a familiar paradox it is precisely 
these infallible leaders who from time to time are “‘ unmasked ”’ as saboteurs. 

No examination of this kind can afford to overlook the political develop- 
ments of recent years which have brought this type of monolithic organiza- 
tion into being. The Communist party is what it is, and it functions in the 
way it does, because its leaders have once and for all made up their minds 
that a total reorganization of society is possible and necessary, and that it 
must be achieved by force, from above. Similar aims were of course inherent 
in the various Fascist movements, and to the extent that the latter have 
been superseded by the Stalinist drive it can be said that modern Communism 
is post-Fascist—not in the superficial sense that it has taken the place of 
a now defunct threat to democracy, but in the more important one that it 
has inherited and absorbed the ensemble of Fascist organization and ideology. 
The fact itself is familiar to students of European politics, but its sociological 
significance is veiled by Communist silence on the key issue. 

In a sense the Communist theorists have been keeping silent about it 
ever since the German debacle of 1933 which disclosed the fundamental mis- 
calculation of utopian Leninist Communism. That miscalculation was the 
belief in the existence—in industrial countries such as Germany—of a “ revo- 
lutionary proletariat ” with a spontaneous capacity for political organization, 
even under a hostile totalitarian dictatorship. It was the collapse of working- 
class resistance to Hitler in 1933, and the almost total passivity of labour 
during the twelve years that followed, which cured the Comintern of its error. 
Many factors no doubt went into that experience: the destruction of the 
traditional working-class parties and organizations, with the resulting loss of 
leadership ; the Nazi regime’s success in banishing unemployment, though at 
the price of war preparations, etc. The great fact remains that for twelve 
years labour did not stir, while the dictatorship maintained itself, thanks to 
the more or less whole-hearted support of just that key stratum which was 
simultaneously beginning to emerge in the U.S.S.R.: the technical intelli- 
gentsia. It took some time until the lesson had sunk in, but by 1945 it had 
been learned : Communism must cease to be “ proletarian”. In the language 
of overt political discussion this discovery was translated into the harmless 
formula that the party must “learn to address itself to all groups”. The 
real significance of the change was more profound: the Communist leader- 
ship had at last understood that to the Stalinist “‘ revolution from above ” 
there corresponds a social stratum which organizes the planned society from 
the top downward—the technological intelligentsia. If Hitler, with his 
adventurist mentality and programme, could govern in this fashion, why not 
the Communist party ? In this sense 1933 has become the watershed between 
the old and the new doctrine of revolution—between “ Communism, utopian 
and scientific ’’, to paraphrase Engels. “ Revolution” no longer signifies 
“ liberation of the toilers”’, but “all power to the planners”. In Marxian 
terms this signifies a change in the class structure of the party. Unquestion- 
ably the leaders are aware of it. Hence the peculiar moral climate of-modern 
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Communism, with its double standard of truth for the elect, its contempt for 
“the masses’, and its elevation of the individual conscience to the position 
of public enemy number one. 

Phenomena of this kind are, it seems to me, of equal concern to the 
sociologist and to the political scientist. They indicate the domain where 
both disciplines may be expected in future to overlap. In particular it seems 
important at the present time to stress the role of the technical intelligentsia 
under totalitarianism, since it has latterly become the fashion to analyse 
revolutionary movements—whether in Tsarist Russia or contemporary India 
—in terms of intelligentsia politics. Such attempts to import scientific con- 
cepts into political discussion represent an important advance—on condition 
that the social context is kept in sight. An effort to define al/ revolutionary 
movements as expressions of hostility to the status quo on the part of intel- 
lectuals may give employment to numerous historians—some have already 
gone to work, from this point of view, .on the history of the French Revolu- 
tion—but it does not significantly advance our understanding of the current 
situation. The modern totalitarian regimes must be viewed in the context 
of a rapidly changing industrial society, in which the growing importance of 
planning translates itself into the emergence of a hierarchy centred upon cer- 
tain key groups. It is not the intelligentsia in general that forms the core 
of the Soviet regime, but the technical intelligentsia in particular. We shall 
never get anywhere in political science if such distinctions are not given due 
weight.!_ We shall equally, it may be suggested, make little progress if we 
abstract from the reality of class conflict. Every totalitarian regime in one 
sense represents an attempt to do away with the class struggle. Though the 
monolithic community is an illusion, the monolithic party is real enough, 
and what keeps it in being is the attempt to substitute the state for society : 
to make the government, that is to say, the final arbiter of all social con- 
flicts. Historically, the attempt to impose such a system grows out of the 
experience of political breakdown under conditions where the various pres- 
sure groups of a fully developed mass democracy are deadlocked, and the 
state consequently ceages to function. That was true of the situation which 
brought Mussolini and Hitler to power, and in principle this particular 
experience could be repeated in any modern democracy with fully developed 
sectional and class organizations which function as pressure groups. It is a 
truism that political parties—and, at a higher level, the state—exist for the 
purpose of arbitrating such sectional conflicts. The distinctive feature of 
modern monolithic “ state parties” is that they amalgamate the functions of 
the party with those of the state: the former becomes all-embracing and 

1A suggestion which leads to the further remark that, for all the cultural resemblances 
to mid-Victorian society which appear so striking to the student of Soviet affairs, one cannot 
speak of a “‘ middle-class ” or ‘‘ bourgeoisie” in the U.S.S.R., unless such terms are to be com- 
pletely emptied of meaning. The strains within the dictatorship (between the party leaders, 
the bureaucracy of planners, the technical intelligentsia, and the masses) constitute a pattern 
utterly different from that of Western democratic politics. The term “ bo jisie ’’ in any case 
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has long been used to design the property-owning minority of the old “ middle class’’, and 

should not be employed by historians to fill the gaps in their own conceptual apparatus. 
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compulsory, while the latter is politicalized to the last degree. Under Fascism 
the official justification for this state of affairs can occasionally be reduced 
to variations on the theme “ the King’s government must be carried on”, 
but the underlying reality is that the state has been captured by one par- 
ticular political organization with a programme for arbitrating all social 
differences. Fascist theory identifies society with the state, and since the 
latter is per definitionem ‘‘ above” class and sectional struggles, these are 
viewed as hostile to the real interests of society. In modern Communist doc- 
trine, on the other hand, the state-party regime may appear variously as 
an expression of ‘‘ true ’’ democracy, or as the political form of the ‘ dictator- 
ship of the proletariat ’’ ; but at any rate Communist theorists are in no doubt 
that it is incompatible with the sectional push and pull which is the lifeblood 
of our modern pluralist democracies. 

We have here another instance of the peculiar dialectical relationship 
between Fascist and Communist movements, and of their tendency to copy 
each other. It would be unrealistic, however, to overlook the common social 
factor: both movements ultimately compete for the support of the technical 
intelligentsia, and their real faith is technocratic, i.e. indifferent to property 
relations in industry. Communists and Fascists can both argue that they 
are concerned with the overriding interests of the community, and they can 
do so because from the technocratic standpoint it is a matter of indifference 
whether the means of production are “ owned” by private capitalists or by 
the state, provided they are “run” by the new directing stratum and the 
workers are kept well in hand and forbidden to strike. In this sense, and 
in this sense only, Fascism and Stalinism are ideologies of the new class, 
which, like every new class, identifies itself with “ the state ’’, ie. the public 
good. It is only a step from here to the apparently paradoxical phenomenon 
of Communist regimes engaging in forcibly suppressing the class struggle and 
even banishing it from Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist theory. True, the proximate 
cause of this drive to establish conformity is the need to erect an unchallenge- 
able centre of authority which shall mediate all sectional conflicts and, if 
necessary, repress them by force. But the ideology, which subserves this 
purpose would be ineffective if it did not echo the demand of the social key 
stratum for a ‘“‘ strong’’ authority with power to plan, and its indifference 
to the conflicting claims of the major classes. The new absolutism, like its 
predecessor, answers a social need other than the traditional urge of the state 
bureaucracy to establish conformity and suppress opposition. The more 
“rational” and “ scientific” its ideology, the better its chance to absorb 
the technological stratum, but the latter’s rationality comes to a decided halt 
before the phenomenon of class. Its own position in the new society is not 
yet sufficiently assured to permit that degree of objectivity towards social 
processes which the bourgeoisie achieved a long time ago. Hence the signi- 
ficant hostility of radical ‘“‘ New Dealers” and other representatives of the 
technocratic stratum to Marxian concepts which at first sight seem quite 
innocuous from the standpoint, say, of an administrator or technician with 
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strong leanings in the direction of planning.’ The notion that society groups 
itself into classes with significant social aims inevitably entails the thought 
that the intelligentsia must at some stage define its relationship to the working- 
class which, in a planned economy, it will have to direct. Such thoughts 
are inconvenient—and not only to “ sleek-headed men, and such as sleep 
o’nights”’. They point to the necessity of a socialist doctrine which will 
ultimately make sense to planners and planned alike. Far better to concen- 
trate on problems of “ social engineering ’’ which by-pass the political issue. 

For in the end the sociology of politics comes down to the simple ques- 
tion of who makes the relevant decisions, and in what form. Questions of 
this kind can never be wholly freed from the odium which attaches to politics. 
They touch too nearly upon the issue of power, and upon the function of 
those whose business it is to instruct the public, but who more frequently 
are engaged in misleading both themselves and others. There is indeed no 
single simple conceptual apparatus which will enable us to sort out valid 
theories from spurious ones; but there are attitudes favourable to realism 
in sociology, just as there are others which make for aridity or “‘ double- 
think ’’. There is to-day great need for an analysis of the technocratic trend 
and its political implications, and it may be thought that such an analysis 
might come equally well from those who on the whole welcome this trend 
as from those who see only its dangers; but it will not come if sociologists 
shut themselves off from the political scene. What we need are not more 
learned disquisitions upon this or that aspect of Marx’s or Max Weber's 
theories, but an attempt in the spirit of Marx and Weber to enter the new 
world of hierarchical organization, centralized planning, and monolithic 
political structures, of which the Communist regimes so far are the most 
extreme expression. In all probability we shall then find that the problems 
exhibited by the new absolutism are not totally irrelevant to our own society. 

1 Similar tendencies have long been noticeable in the socialist movement ; osha apn. 
standing refusal of the Webbs to accept the Marxian analysis of class. C 


reluctance disappeared when the Webbs had at last discovered a nominally socialist dictatorship 
with which, on account of its piste ng oor character and its successful emancipation from 
themselves. 
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Radcliffe-Brown’s Contributions to 
the Study of Social Organization 


MEYER FORTES 








T is astonishing to conclude from some of the reviews of this selection 
|: Professor Radcliffe-Brown’s essays and papers [1] that there are pro- 

fessional sociologists who owe their first acquaintance with his work to 
this publication. For it can be categorically asserted that each of the papers 
here reprinted has been a major landmark in the growth of social anthropology 
over the thirty years since the publication in 1924 of the famous ‘ Mother’s 
Brother” paper (Chapter I in the present collection). They embody a series 
of discoveries and hypotheses which changed the course of anthropological 
study, at any rate in Great Britain, and have only been fully appreciated by 
anthropologists in the past decade or so. Readers of American anthropological 
journals [2] will find that some of the most influential anthropologists there 
have recently isolated a contemporary “ British’, or as some prefer to say 
“ structuralist ’’, school of social anthropology. The measure of aptness there 
is in this label refers to a frame of analysis that has grown primarily from 
the assimilation of Radcliffe-Brown’s ideas and theories into the body of 
British anthropological research. This assimilation is so complete that one 
often repeats Radcliffe-Brown’s arguments, even his examples, without realiz- 
ing it. How often have I, and other social anthropologists, not used the 
example of a Court of Law to illustrate the assumption that order and con- 
sistency in its institutions are necessary for the social life of a community 
to goon smoothly ? But we seldom recollect that it was first used to illustrate 
this very argument by Radcliffe-Brown in his paper on “ Methods of Ethnology 
and Social Anthropology” (South African Journal of Science, 1923). 

I think it is a pity that this paper is not reprinted here, for it is the first 
published statement, in a generalized form, of what Radcliffe-Brown considers 
to be the distinctive methods, theories and field of inquiry of social 
anthropology. It is true that the essentials of his point of view are to be 
found in the Andaman Islanders, which appeared at the same time (1922), 
but the reader has to extract them and generalize them for himself and this 
is not a task that appeals to the non-anthropo! gist. It is true, also, that 
the thesis of the 1923 paper is expanded and is more incisively stated in the 
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1931 Presidential Address to Section H of the British Association for the 
Advantement of Science [3] not here reprinted—and in the 1935 paper ‘“‘ On 
the Concept of Function”’, here reprinted as Chapter IX. Historically, 
however, the 1923 paper is the most significant one, for by 1931 the ‘‘ function- 
alist’ conception had already been translated into field ethnography and 
theoretical controversy by Malinowski and his pupils in this country and by 
Radcliffe-Brown and his pupils in South Africa and Australia. Evans- 
Pritchard, Firth, Hogbin, Audrey Richards and Schapera had already published 
the first fruits of their ‘‘ functionalist” field work, and Mrs. Hoernlé was 
teaching the theory and the method in South Africa. It had, indeed, also 
made such redoubtable American converts as Margaret Mead [4] and (though 
she apparently did not admit this), Ruth Benedict [5]. And furthermore, 
the divergence of theoretical emphasis between Malinowski’s functionalism and 
Radcliffe-Brown’s was then already apparent, whereas in 1923 it was only 
foreshadowed, and they stood together in opposition to the most influential 
tendencies of the day. Both insisted, in their diverse ways, on the autonomy 
of social anthropology as an “ inductive science” as against the historical 
character and methods of ethnology on the one hand and the interest in the 
thoughts, feelings and actions of individuals, which is the province, strictly 
speaking, of psychology, on the other. This was the point emphatically put 
forward in Radcliffe-Brown’s 1923 paper and reiterated in the 1931 and 1935 
papers. It is now taken for granted by many social anthropologists. 

What Radcliffe-Brown did, with that inimitable lucidity and precision 
for which comparison with the literary habits of present-day social scientists 
make us ever grateful, was to distinguish between the search for (unverifiable) 
historical and evolutionary origins—the preoccupation of ethnology—and the 
study of the (verifiable) laws of custom and social organization—the province 
of social anthropology. And this methodological distinction was driven home 
with two or three telling examples. It is these examples which were later 
expanded into the analytical papers reprinted in the present collection, and 
it is from these papers, each dealing with a problem in the analysis of ethno- 
graphic data, rather than from the ‘ programme and methods’ papers, that 
British social anthropology of to-day derives so much of its basic frame of 
thought. Those social scientists other than anthropologists who know 
Radcliffe-Brown’s work, tend to pay attention only to his methodological 
articles ; but the vital theoretical contribution lies in the ethnographically 
centred papers. It is in them that Radcliffe-Brown’s adherence to the view 
that there are laws of social life which can be established by systematic and 
empirical investigation, is brilliantly justified. 

These papers are mainly concerned with problems of social organization, 
or as Radcliffe-Brown now prefers to call it, social structure, as he expounded 
this concept in 1941 in the paper here reprinted as Chapter X. In this depart- 
ment of anthropological study, Radcliffe-Brown has enunciated general 
principles to which it is surely quibbling to refuse the name of laws. No better 
tribute to the laws of kinship structure discovered by Radcliffe-Brown and 
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stated in the paper here reprinted as Chapter III could be possible than that 
tacitly rendered by Professor R. H. Lowie in his recent (1949) book Social 
Organization. For Lowie’s first major work in this field, Primitive Society, 
was published in 1922, and is warmly referred to in Radcliffe-Brown’s paper 
of 1923. But at that time Lowie was still non-committal, if not definitely 
sceptical about the possibility of “laws” of human social organization, and 
his main concern was to demonstrate the inadequacy of practically all existing 
“ historical” theories accounting for kinship customs and institutions in the 
field of social and political organization. In Social Organization he accepts 
Radcliffe-Brown’s two principles of the ‘‘ Unity of the sibling group” and 
“ The Unity of the lineage ” and agrees that the former explains the levirate 
and the sororate. This, from Lowie, is an enormous tribute. For it admits 
that these customs show the workings of general laws of social organization. 

To understand the revolutionary significance of the papers published by 
Radcliffe-Brown between 1923 and 1935 we must look at the way in which 
the same problems were being tackled by the leading anthropologists of the 
day. In the study of primitive kinship and social organization there was, 
till his death in 1922, no one in England of authority equal to that of W. H. R. 
Rivers. In 1921 he gave a presidential address to the Royal Anthropological 
Institute.[6] “It is a characteristic of the simpler societies . . .” he said, - 
“ that, though it is possible to distinguish in their cultures the different aspects 
we label social, political (etc.) these aspects are so interdependent . . . that 
it is hopeless to expect to understand any one department of culture without 
an extensive study of other departments. .. .” 

These words might have been used by Radcliffe-Brown or Malinowski. 
But contrary to the conclusion they would have drawn, what Rivers infers is 
the need for deeper studies of the “ history”’ of primitive cultures and the 
hypothesis which he recommends without reservation is that of Elliot Smith 
and Perry. His theory is that just because they are so remote and off the 
track of subsequent cultural influences, the islands of Oceania have preserved 
customs and institutions of the “‘ megalithic ” civilizations which spread all 
over the world from ancient Egypt. 

This was fully in accord with the approach to problems of social 
organization he had developed at elaborate length and with painful perversity 
in The History of Melanesian Society (1914). Thus, the then most commonly 
accepted explanation of the peculiar privileges of a sister’s son in relation to 
his mother’s brother, which had been reported from a number of societies 
with patrilineal descent systems, was that the custom was a survival from 
an earlier stage of mother-right. Rivers, acquiescing in this theory, put 
forward another theory as well. He contended that the nomenclature used » 
indicated the origin of this custom in some antecedent rule of marriage, e.g. 
one by which old men were obliged to hand over their wives to their sister’s 
sons. Or, to take another curious custom, it is very common for grandparents 
and grandchildren to be classed together in the classificatory kinship termino- 
logies of primitive societies. They have a relationship of familiarity and 
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equality, not unlike that of siblings, by contrast with the respect relationship 
of successive generations. Radcliffe-Brown (Chapter III in the present 
selection) shows that this merging, or identification, of alternate generations 
fits in with the widespread concept of the completion of the cycle of the genera- 
tions in three successive steps, and with the contrasting roles of grandparent 
and parent in family systems. It is also a necessary feature of kinship systems 
in which “ dual organization” occurs. Rivers, however, seeks an explanation 
by assuming an “ ancient rule” by which a man married his brother’s grand- 
daughter. To account for the possibility of such rules Rivers is ‘‘ driven to 
assume a state of society in which these elders had in some way acquired 
. .. @ position . . . able to monopolize all the young women” (History of 
Melanesian Society, vol. 2, p. 59). We can laugh at this kind of nonsense 
now ; in the 1920’s it was no more than a special case of the generally prevailing 
climate’ of thought in the anthropological sciences. 

In America, Kroeber, just reaching the peak of his high reputation, was 
less doctrinaire, but he was also much less rigorous than Rivers, and his 
theoretical aims were of the same general kind. Indeed as late as 1934 he 
still seemed to hold to his view that kinship terminologies were primarily 
linguistic phenomena to be understood in terms of linguistic history and 
psychology and having only a somewhat loose connection with social institu- 
tions. Criticism by Radcliffe-Brown led him to change his views and bring 
them nearer to Radcliffe-Brown’s. But Kroeber has always maintained that 
he is an historian, and evocation is more in his line than analysis.[7]} 

The American scholar who still comes nearest to Radcliffe-Brown in 
interests is R. H. Lowie, whose reluctance to accept generalizations in anthro- 
pology I have already mentioned. His main interest has been the classification 
of primitive customs and institutions with a view to more accurate histories 
of their development than the evolutionists were able to provide, rather than 
analysis leading to statements of general tendencies which Radcliffe-Brown 
has pursued. Even Malinowski’s novel approach to kinship and social 
organization raises sociological difficulties when closely looked at. His 
‘‘ biographical ’’ method of tracing the *‘ extension” of kinship attitudes 
and sentiments from the kinsfolk in the parental family to their collaterals 
and so outward to. wider kin groupings, focuses attention on the conditioning 
process and on the ostensible emotional elements in kinship. On this basis, 
all conventions of grouping kin outside the elementary family are reduced 
to the same elements and it is impossible to understand the kind of observed 
differences embodied in variations in terminology. In fact all these approaches 
miss the sociological essentials. But Radcliffe-Brown saw them early and 
developed them in a series of papers that began with the publication of his 
first Australian field work in 1913 [8] and culminates in the masterly paper of 
1940 
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correlative relationship of father’s sister and brother’s son, as well as the fact 
that this is a society segmented into groups in which descent and succession 
pass in the patrilineal line. The peculiar usage by which a Thonga calls his 
mother’s brother “ male mother” behaves towards him with familiarity, and 
expects from him indulgence and friendly help, whereas his ‘“ behaviour 
pattern ”’ to his father’s brother and sister is one of respect and expectation 
of severity and formality, fall into place when seen not as isolated customs 
but as parts of a system. It is not a question of extending outwards, by the 
process of psychological conditioning, the emotional attitudes and sentiments 
implanted in infancy by parents, but of what, in the later development of his 
theory Radcliffe-Brown referred to as norms of behaviour and jural principles ; 
and the key to the mode of extension is the principle of the equivalence of 
brothers, which by 1940 becomes the more general and fundamental principle 
of the unity of the sibling group. The individual tends to be merged in a 
group and so behaviour originating in the relationship to one member of a 
group—here the group of brothers and sisters—gets applied to all of them. 

It should be emphasized that the analysis is strictly sociological and 
becomes more and more so with each successive refinement of the basic 
hypothesis. In the 1940 paper and much more so in the more detailed state- 
ment of the theory in the Introduction to African Systems of Kinship and 
Marriage (1950) the argument is wholly purified of psychological implications 
in the sense of hidden assumptions about a conditioning process working on 
individuals. The principle of the unity of the sibling group, and its correlative 
the principle of the unity of the lineage, are enunciated and handled as socio- 
logical principles. They refer to the jural status of persons from the point 
of view of the world at large, not to emotional identifications. Thus the key 
to classificatory systems of kinship is the principle that collateral kin and 
lineal kin are identified by the mechanism of sibling unity ; and the related 
distribution of rights and duties, the patterns of conduct and of sentiment, 
what are often designated the forms of kinship behaviour found in a society, 
are perpetuated by the principle of lineage unity. No other hypothesis has 
yet been put forward which accounts so economically and with such generality 
for the structure and mode of operation of classificatory: kinship systems. 

As I have already mentioned, Lowie now concedes the validity of these 
principles. In fact they are statements of laws of kinship organization which 
have a validity of the same order as the statements of general tendencies 
enshrined in such economic concepts as that of marginal utility or such psycho- 
logical concepts as that of the conditioned reflex. They belong to a cluster 
of inter-connected propositions of varying degrees of generality concerning 
kinship and social organization set out in the 1940 papers on “ Kinship” 
and on “ Social Structure’ (Chapters III and X of the present collection) 
and in the 1950 “ Introduction ”’. 

These propositions have been verified by field observations many times 
in the past decade. They have opened up new problems for research ; above 
all they provided by far the most fruitful hypotheses to account for the structure 
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and mode of operation of classificatory kinship systems. And this is due 
to Radcliffe-Brown’s theoretical clarity in dealing with kinship on strictly 
sociological lines, which means differentiating the jural significance of kinship 
from its psychological meaning. 

Most of the futile controversies about kinship turn on failure to make this 
distinction. A crucial instance is provided by Malinowski.[9] It is a striking 
illustration of the difference between his method of approach, referred to 
above, and that developed by Radcliffe-Brown. On p. 447 of the Sexual Life 
of Savages, Malinowski records faithfully the terminology by which the father’s 
sister’s son is called by the term for “‘ father’, among the Trobrianders. He 
is so preoccupied with analysing the conditioning of the emotional attitudes 
about incest which he strives to relate to the extension of the kinship terms, 
that this usage puzzles him. He calls it ‘ anomalous”; and he falls back 
on the irrelevant argument—incidentally, an echo of Rivers, whose approach 
to kinship he never stopped castigating—that this is an example of the influence 
of language oncustom! Yet the usage is crystal clear, and perfectly consistent 
with Trobriand jural institutions, if it is analysed by Radcliffe-Brown’s methods. 
It is like any other “ Choctaw ”’ system, as described by Radcliffe-Brown in 
the 1940 paper. It.is a common custom in all such systems, in which inherit- 
ance and succession follow the maternal line, for the class of a man’s potential 
heirs and successors (i.e. his sister’s sons) to be identified in terminology and 
social position with the father by his children. For, to put it at its simplest, 
a sister’s son will one day take over their father’s jural status and roles in 
relation to themselves and to society at large ; or, in more abstract terms, the 
rights vested in the father’s descent line, on the principle of the unity of the 
lineage, vest in his heir too, inter alias, as a representative of that line. Had 
Malinowski perceived the distinction between the jural and legal significance 
of kinship systems on the one hand, and the psychological elements in the 
person-to-person conduct of relatives by birth and marriage to one another 
on the other, he would have avoided this blunder. 

This basic distinction between the jural aspects and functions of a kinship 
system and the affective, or if we prefer, psychological meanings of the customs 
. and usages in which the system comes to expression, has been more difficult 
to establish than might be thought. It involves a confusion of the same type 
as that of the “ history versus science’ controversy in anthropology. And 
as with the latter issue no living anthropologist has done so much to bring 
discipline and clarity into our thinking as has Radcliffe-Brown. 

An outstanding contribution in this connection is the paper on “‘ Patrilineal 
and Matrilineal Succession ” here reprinted as Chapter II. This is the paper 
in which he expounds the concept of “‘ perpetual corporate succession ’’, which 
derives from Maine, in its ethnographic application. What he demonstrates 
is that “ matriliny ” and “ patriliny ’’ are simply alternative ways of reaching 
a solution of the fundamental problem of succession, which is to determine 
unequivocally where rights over persons reside and to stabilize these rights. 
These rights must be unequivocal and consistent over time as well as at a 
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given time, hence the laws of succession and inheritance found in any society 
are related to the more general problems of maintaining functional consistency 
amongst the constituent parts of the social system and ensuring its stability 
and continuity over time. The hypotheses and the concepts developed in this 
paper have been the starting point of many of the recent ethnographical and 
theoretical writings of British social anthropologists which are regarded in 
America as so distinctive of British “ structuralism ”’. 

A major development in this work has been the analysis of primitive 
political institutions, especially in Africa; and a key principle has been 
Radcliffe-Brown’s concept of descent as fundamentally a jural or legal notion 
that inter alia regulates the forms of grouping in which corporate ‘‘ ownership ”’ 
of citizen’s rights, land, property, as well as political and religious office and 
control over the reproductive resources, is vested. It is such corporate descent 
groups, or lineages, which in some African societies constitute the only ‘‘ sove- 
reign” groups, and in others, the basic “ constituencies’ which provide a 
chief’s councillors and military leaders. In particular, this way of looking 
at social structure has revealed the quite complex machinery of political and 
legal organization in societies formerly dismissed as being simply devoid of 
political or legal institutions. All this is admirably expounded in Radcliffe- 
Brown’s “ Preface”’ to African Political Systems.[10] It has thrown new 
light on such controversial subjects as the nature of the feud, now seen to 
be a regular concomitant of segmentation by descent groups in societies 
lacking central government, especially if they are subject to relatively harsh 
environmental or external political pressures, and it has elucidated such other 
classical topics of anthropological controversy as the rules of preferential and 
prohibited marriage. 

In the latter case we are confronted, firstly with the effect of descent 
rules which identify as equivalent or reciprocal legal persons those who are 
forbidden to marry. But we also observe the effect of the principle of 
functional consistency which has been the cornerstone of Radcliffe-Brown’s 
work for thirty years. This principle, which Radcliffe-Brown derived from 
Durkheim, is the central theme of all his purely theoretical papers. It is 
expounded with unerring logic in the paper, “On the Concept of Function in 
Social Science ’’. Though this paper was first published in the American 
Anthropologist in 1935, its reverberations are still being felt both among 
American and among Cis-Atlantic anthropologists. 

As he states the problem in his latest exposition of his theory of kinship [11] 
both prohibited and preferential marriages must be analysed with reference 
to the effect they have in preserving and maintaining an existing kinship 
structure. A prohibited marriage is one which threatens to disrupt it; a 
preferential marriage is one which is calculated to maintain it. 

It has been said that this mode of reasoning is no more than “ mere 
tautologies and platitudes on the level of common-sense deduction ”’ [12]. 
Yet no one has provided such impressive ethnographic vindication of this 
principle as the author of this statement (who, as it happens, is joint author 
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with Professor F. Eggan of the foreword to the present book) in his admirable 
studies of Nuer social organization.[13] The ostensible vagaries of Nuer 
marriage laws which enjoin ghost-marriage (as Professor Evans-Pritchard 
graphically labels the custom, also found among some East and South African 
Bantu tribes, of marrying a wife “to the name” of a dead man) and the 
levirate, permit women to take wives as if they were men, and tolerate certain 
forms of concubinage, fall into order if they are looked at in the light of this 
principle. For whatever arrangements about sexual and domestic services 
they involve, none of them violates the basic rule of the primacy of patrilineal 
descent, in the jural sense, in fixing lineage membership for legitimate offspring, 
or runs counter to the rule of the unity of the sibling group as this is expressed 
in Nuer custom. What, from the descriptive point of view, may look like 
latitude verging on licence, is perfectly orderly in terms of the hypothesis 
that a form of marriage (which is not necessarily the same thing as licit sexual 
relations) is not allowed if it threatens to disrupt the kinship system as a 
whole. That is why, among the Nuer as among very many African tribes, 
the status of begetter (genitor) is precisely distinguished from that of legal 
father (pater).[14] The hypothesis of consistency is therefore immediately 
important for the procedure of investigation it entails ; and this is best illus- 
trated in Radcliffe-Brown’s studies of ritual subjects, as in the papers on 
Taboo (his Frazer Lecture), on Totemism,-and on Religion and Society .(his 
Henry Myers Lecture), reprinted here. But before I deal with them there is a 
criticism of Radcliffe-Brown’s approach to society which needs to be considered. 

It is thus stated in one review of the present book: “ It is the human 
quality of resistance to the letter of the law that seems to be left out of many 
of Mr. Radcliffe-Brown’s calculations ” (The Economist, September 6, 1952). 
There is a point in this. Radcliffe-Brown’s concept of social structure em- 
phasizes the norms of social behaviour and the institutions for maintaining 
them. This calls for a consideration of the nature of law and morals. His 
views are summed up in the articles on “ Social Sanctions” and “ Primitive 
Law ” from the Encyclopzdia of the Social Sciences here reprinted as Chapters 
XI and XII. They reflect his morphological bias in that they are concerned 
with definition and classification of primitive juridical institutions, not with 
analyses of how they work. Thus he says of sanctions: ‘‘ The sanctions 
existing in a community constitute motives in the individual for the regulation 
of his conduct in conformity with usage”; and again, ‘‘ What is called con- 
science is thus in the widest sense the reflex in the individual of the sanctions 
of the society.” Good. But these unexceptionable statements have nowhere 
(since the Andaman Islanders which followed Durkheim fairly closely) been 
translated into analysis of mechanism and function. We do not know what 
Radcliffe-Brown means by “ reflex” in this context, or how he conceives of 
the process of what is now often called—by a term borrowed from psycho- 
analysis—‘ internalization ’’. In fact, all he says is that there are correspond- 
ences between institutional norms and arrangements, and patterns of individual - 
motivation. But he does not inquire further as to how the “ individual ’’ as 
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distinct from the “ person ’’, to use the terminology he uses in his 1950 “ Intro- 
duction ’’, acts, feels, judges and chooses as a member of his society. 

If those who criticize Radcliffe-Brown for leaving the individual out of his 
considerations really understood what he is aiming at they would see that 
what they are reproaching him for doing is what he explicitly sets out to do. 
It is related that when A. C. Haddon read a book by a distinguished lady 
anthropologist, he remarked: “‘ Humph, when I went to the Torres Straits 
I took along three psychologists, but I see I would have done better to have 
taken along a lady novelist.” Apocryphal or not, this story sums up the kind 
of thing many of Radcliffe-Brown’s critics expect social anthropology to be 
about and naturally find lacking in his work. There is room, perhaps even 
need, for literary virtuosity and for obtrusion of the writer’s ego in the descrip- 
tive ethnography to which the late Dr. Marett gave the name of “ the higher 
gossipry”’. There may be place in this branch of anthropological writing 
for the imputation of motives and the dramatization of actions. But Radcliffe- 
Brown is not writing particular ethnographies. He is not even trying to’ 
include in his range of analysis everything that goes on in social life. What 
his aim has consistently been is to establish generalizations of a limited kind 
about the “ network of social relations’ that is the fundamental reality of 
social life everywhere ; and no one will dispute his reiterated contention [15] 
that this can only be done by using some kind of comparative method. 

This objective focuses attention on the regularities of usage and conduct 
in social relations and on those general characteristics that transcend particular 
times, places and bodies of custom. This aim and method are brilliantly 
illustrated in the two papers on Joking Relationships reprinted here. One 
way of demonstrating the inter-dependence of kinship relations in a society 
is to classify them in accordance with the norms of conduct—what Radcliffe- 
Brown formerly called standardized patterns of behaviour—required or per- 
mitted in different relationships. The regularity—the standardization, if we 
like—of these norms is a necessary feature of the regularity of the relationships. 
They are matters of right and duty, as well as of standardized sentiment. 
Thus it is found that children are commonly, probably universally, required 
to show respect in their conduct towards their parents but, by contrast, may 
and do act with freedom and familiarity towards their siblings. In many 
societies it is a regular and stereotyped practice for certain categories of tribal 
neighbours, kinsfolk and affines to tease or abuse, or take other liberties with 
each other, that would, in different contexts of social relationship, be mortal 
offences. In these societies, we also commonly find stereotyped avoidance 
rules for certain kin. 

Thus a person’s kinsfolk are distributed in at least these four classes : 
those who must be accorded respect, those who may be treated familiarly, 
those who must be avoided and those who may be teased in set ways; and 
these four categories are mutually exclusive, in conformity with the principle 
of consistency. “A theory of joking relationships in general is only possible 
if they are seen to be part of such a system of ordering all kinship relationships. 
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The joking rules characteristically occur in “ structural situations ”’ where 
the parties are in a position of detachment or even opposition in terms of one 
significant social relationship and in a position of attachment or even friendship 
in terms of another. The commonest case is that of brothers-in-law in societies 
with corporate patrilineal descent groups. For as members of different 
exogamous groups they are detached, sometimes to the point of opposition, 
and this is a necessary condition for their being brothers-in-law; but as 
husband and brother, respectively, of the same woman they have a personal 
bond arising out of their common interest in her. The joking relationship is 
a way of reconciling these two divergent tendencies and so contributes to keep 
the whole system of kinship relations in equilibrium. 

This is a very bald paraphrase of Radcliffe-Brown’s hypothesis ; but what 
is significant for my present argument is that the second paper is an answer 
to a criticism of the type I have been discussing. This criticism came from 
Professor M. Griaule who rejected Radcliffe-Brown’s hypothesis as not applic- 
able to the Dogon of the French Sudan. Griaule prefers the “‘ explanation ”’ 
offered by the Dogon themselves, that their custom of exchanging insults 
with a neighbouring tribe, with whom they may not marry or fight, is a way 
of “‘ purifying the liver ’’, the seat of disturbed feeling, and that it is founded 
upon a myth of the twin origin of the two peoples. Vivid and picturesque 
as this ‘‘ explanation ”’ is, it is of limited ethnographic worth only, being no 
more, indeed, than a traditional Dogon rationalization. It cannot, as Radcliffe- 
Brown points out, provide an “ explanation” in any theoretical sense that 


will cover the wide variety of similar joking relationships found even in Africa 
only, for every tribe has its own traditional “ explanations ” and mythology 
of its joking relationships. What is common to all is not the content of the 
joking actions and beliefs, nor the ideas and feelings avowed by particular 
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actors, but the “ structural situation ’’, the general character of the social 
relationships, in which joking is enjoined. This is what Radcliffe-Brown is 
trying to “ explain’ in terms of general principles of social organization ; 
and it is worth adding that though there is plenty of ethnographic description 
of joking customs in primitive societies, Radcliffe-Brown’s is the only attempt 
to set up a general hypothesis for the institution, and it is an hypothesis that 
has, so far as it goes, stood every test of field observation up to the present. 
“ So far as it goes ’’’ is fundamental. It is perfectly correct that Radcliffe- 
Brown’s abstractions ignore the realities of the loves and the hates, the fears 
and desires, the curious beliefs and weird ambitions of uncivilized races, which 
the lay reader expects all anthropologists to purvey. The obvious answer is 
that writings of this type may make good literature or historiography ; they 
do not contribute to the building up of a body of scientific generalizations which 
is Radcliffe-Brown’s avowed aim ; and this task necessarily entails the isolation 
of relevant data from the kaleidoscope of actual life. More pertinently, it 
might then be argued that it is a serious distortion to leave out consideration 
of motive and, especially, the details of custom and usage as described by 
ethnographers, in order to focus attention on the structural situation. 
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This takes us to the heart of current controversy about theory, subject- 
matter and methods in social anthropology.[16] ‘“‘ To me,” said Dr. G. P. 
Murdock in a paper read at the Fiftieth Annual Meeting of the American 
Anthropological Association at Chicago, November 15-17, 1951, “ scientific 
theory in our discipline revolves around the construct of culture .. .”; the 
kind of analysis undertaken by Radcliffe-Brown is described as concerned with 
“the relation of culture to the social groups who are its carriers”. Thus 
“social structure’ is merely an aspect of the all-inclusive phenomenon of 
“culture”. It follows that there can be and must be a single “ science of 
culture ”’ which will embrace within a unitary system of concepts and methods 
everything that makes up the life of man in society. This is one point of 
view in the current controversy. It is vigorously maintained by most American 
and some Continental anthropologists, and would certainly have been held 
by Malinowski. 

The other point of view is more modest and corresponds to Radcliffe- 
Brown’s theoretical approach. It requires us to renounce such grandiose aims 
and to accept the inevitability of a plurality of frames of reference for the 
study of society. It may well be that the concept of “culture ”’, as first 
formulated by Sir Edward Tylor in Primitive Culture in 1871, identifies one 
such frame of reference. It is certain that Radcliffe-Brown’s concept of social 
structure defines a specific frame of analysis which is not the same as that 
intended by Dr. Murdock and other American writers when they speak of 
“ culture ”’. 

This brings me back to Radcliffe-Brown’s papers on ritual and religion. 
It is of historical importance that Radcliffe-Brown’s major ethnographical 
work, The Andaman Islanders, which was also his first full-scale demonstration 
of his theories, gave pride of place to the analysis of ritual customs. This was 
not only because he was then (1922) still greatly under the influence of Durk- 
heimian sociology. It was because Radcliffe-Brown discerned in the ritual 
customs of the Andamanese the basic mechanisms by which their social 
organization was maintained and sanctioned. So he linked the contents of 
Andamanese beliefs with the ‘‘ sentiments ’’ required of them for the social 
order to be kept going and with the “ valuations” made by them of their 
environmental resources for ensuring the survival of their society. In the 
centre of the analysis stands the principle of the part they play in maintaining 
the social organization as a whole; and this leads to the view later more 
clearly expressed in the Myers Lecture (Chapter VIII of the present book) 
that religions vary “ in correspondence with the manner in which the society 
is constituted’’. It underlies the emphasis on the relation between totemic 
institutions and segmentary cleavages in the social structure which he develops 
in the essay on totemism; and it is the starting point of the concepts of 
“ ritual status’ and “ ritual value” on which his Frazer lecture on Taboo 
turns. 
Thus it is not what beliefs express in the symbolic, or intellectual, or 
emotional sense that concerns Radcliffe-Brown but what they do in defining 
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the relations between persons and society or between society and nature. 
We are not concerned to establish whether a certain belief is magical (because 
it is based on fallacious association of ideas, assumes occult powers of acting 
on things and persons, and alleviates personal anxieties) or religious (because 
it involves the notion of superior beings, includes concepts of prayer and 
propitiation and is accompanied by moral rules and sanctions) as Frazer and 
Malinowski, and most other anthropologists, are. It is not for example the 
ostensible purpose of a totemic rite (e.g. the increase of the food supply), 
which we know to be futile, that is the main issue but the contribution made 
by the rite to the “ maintenance of that order of the universe of which man 
and nature are interdependent parts "’, which means, in the first place, the 
maintenance of the ‘“‘ network of social relations binding individuals ee 
in an ordered life ” 

From this arise two rules of method in dealing with ritual usages in a single 
society, and by extension, for comparing ritual institutions in different societies. 
Instead of lumping together all the customs and beliefs found in a given 
“culture ’’ to which it seems fitting to give the label of magical, and similarly 
with other so-called categories of ritual beliefs and practices, the procedure 
is to compare all the different contexts and occasions in which a defined symbol 
appears or in which diverse symbolic ideas and actions are associated together. 
By this method of analysis we find that the occurrence of a birth and the 
occurrence of a death belong to the same class of ritual events. The 
Andamanese food and name taboos associated with these occurrences might, 
in Frazerian terms, just as satisfactorily be interpreted as the cause of the 
anxieties associated with such occurrences rather than as the ostensible defence 
against the anxieties. The method proposed avoids this. Birth and death 
are significant occasions of changes in the network of social relations. Those 
involved therefore undergo changes of ritual status and this is marked by the 
taboos they and others have to observe. As to the content of the taboos, 
this generally refers to objects like food in connection with which “ there 
continuously occur those inter-relations of interests which bind the individual 
men, women and children into a society” [17] and which are, consequently, 
endowed with ritual value. This is the connecting link between the social 
structure and the natural order within which every society has to live. 

What I want to stress is the frame of analysis utilized. It is the same 
coherent and consistent system of concepts and method of relating and inter- 
preting the data as is used in Radcliffe-Brown’s studies of kinship, legal and 
political institutions. It is rigorously sociological, in the Durkheimian sense. 
Is taboo a form of negative magic due to the false logic and misdirected associa- 
tion of ideas of Frazer’s ideal—and spurious—savage? Is it an illusory 
defence against the fears aroused by failure to cope in a practical way with 
the hazards of life, a form of psychological Dutch courage, as Malinowski 
supposed ? Is magic the result of the savage’s pre-logical mentality, as Levy 
Bruhl maintained ? Are taboos collective obsessions and paranoias as psycho- 
analytic writers argue? Are the Andamanese and Australian rites directed 
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towards heavenly beings evidences of a degeneration from a primordial revela- 
tion of a Single Supreme Deity as Father Schmidt insisted ? We need only 
make such a list of the more usual questions pursued by those who study 
primitive religion and magic to see how different Radcliffe-Brown’s is; and, 
be it added, how free, by contrast, of unwarranted assumptions about how 
the mind, conscious and unconscious, of a hypothetical savage works or how 
his emotions are affected or how beliefs originated in the remote and 
undocumented past. But what this conceptual economy means is not that 
all other questions about ritual are irrelevant. It means that they should 
be formulated and investigated within other frames of analysis, with the 
corollary that to mix up frames of analysis is simply to.cause confusion. This 
is now becoming well understood and we find psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
other specialist students undertaking field researches on the topics convention- 
ally studied by anthropologists but using their specialist methods and con- 
cepts.[18] What is still not better understood than when Radcliffe-Brown 
gave his Frazer lecture in 1939, is that these specialist enquiries from whatever 
angle they are undertaken cannot provide the answers to the kind of questions 
raised by the frame of analysis used by Radcliffe-Brown and developed by 
some of his pupils and colleagues. It may well be that there is some sort of 
connection between a high incidence of food taboos in a particular society and 
child-rearing customs resulting in severe “ oral frustration”. We are still 
left with such problems as why the persons upon whom food taboos become 
incumbent differ from one social situation to another in the same society ; 
and we still have no answer to the comparative problem of food taboos occurring 

‘in societies with widely diverse child-rearing customs. This is a simple, per- 
haps trivial illustration. It serves to make the point, though, that we must 
accept the inevitability of a plurality of frames of analysis and conceptual 
systems, at any rate for a considerable time to come, in the study of human 
society. 

But methodology apart, it is also important to ask if Radcliffe-Brown’s 
theories are substantive contributions to the formulation of generalizations 
about, and to the deeper understanding of, primitive ritual institutions. The 
answer is an unqualified affirmative. In the study of the classical subject of 
totemism a condition of chaos had been reached by the middle twenties. 
This was well shown in Goldenweiser’s survey of the literature of the subject 
which led him to the conclusion that there is no such thing as totemism.[19] 
Radcliffe-Brown introduced a new way of handling the problem; and its 
first fruits were soon seen in such books as Warner’s A Black Civilization 
(1937), where Australian totemism is, for the first time, clearly exhibited in 
its relations to the social structure. 

Even more impressive is Professor M. N. Srinivas’s recent book on Religion 
and Society among the Coorgs of South India (1952). Here Radcliffe-Brown’s 
methods and theories are ably applied to the religious system of a complex 
Oriental society. Professor Srinivas shows that there is as close an interlocking 
of religious institutions, which Frazer would certainly have placed at a higher 
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“stage” of evolution than Australian totemism, with the family and kinship 
system, the laws of inheritance and succession, and the principles determining 
the status of persons, among the Coorgs as among the Australians and Anda- 
manese. He shows how the study of the “ higher” religions can be set free 
of the crippling trammels of theology, metaphysics and philology and brought 
within reach of social science. 

In a field where such a diversity of views is found as in the study of ritual, 
judgments of what are significant methods and theories will differ. My own 
view is that Radcliffe-Brown’s mark out the indispensable first steps in the 
scientific study of ritual customs and institutions in all societies. It is only 
after we have made the sort of analysis of ritual customs that is demonstrated 
in The Andaman Islanders that the way is opened for the psychological study 
of a ritual system. 

At the beginning of this article I referred to the so-called British school 
of “ structuralist ’” anthropology and its debt to Radcliffe-Brown’s teaching. 
The tendency thus labelled is most effectively represented in Professor E. E. 
Evans-Pritchard’s distinguished book The Nuer, first published in 1940, which 
I have already spoken about. What is significant about this book is not 
only what it accomplishes but what it leaves out. It is an example of applying 
strict rules of relevance in the selection and presentation of field data in accord- 
ance with a clearly defined frame of analysis. It is ethnography based on a 
theoretical discipline, the discipline of structural analysis as first given shape 
by Radcliffe-Brown. An American student at the University of Chicago found 
the right word when he contrasted this kind of ethnography with what he 
called the “ grab-all”’ ethnography that is the conventional practice. This, 
in a nutshell, is our chief debt to Radcliffe-Brown. By following principles 
well proven in the-natural sciences he has created the framework of a unified 
and rigorous discipline within the many-sided field of interests covered by the 
anthropological sciences. Like all scientific disciplines, it is limited to its 
proper range of data and works within the boundaries of its specific conceptual 
system. We can already see that the development of a science of social 
structure is bringing about rapid growth in such closely related disciplines 
as comparative jurisprudence and comparative politics. It will also make 
possible the much more rapid growth of the twin science of culture, whose 
main outlines have changed little since Tylor first set them down. 
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East Africa, a follow-up survey was carried out of fifty-two former 
students of Makerere College, the surviving members of a group of 
fifty-five who left the College together one year in the nineteen-thirties. Con- 
tact was established with all the sample ; forty-nine were interviewed, while 
three replied to postal questionnaires. 
Table I shows the distribution by tribe and territory of the original 
members of the sample ‘‘ year ’’. 


\ S part of a general study of the social position of educated Africans in 


TABLE I 
TERRITORY OF ORIGIN, AND TRIBE, OF MEMBERS OF THE SAMPLE GROUP 


UGANDA 41 TANGANYIKA 5 
Ganda Bondei 
Soga Nyakyusa 
Nyoro Nyamwezi 
Toro No tribe * 
Gishu 

KENYA 
Kikuyu 
Logoli 
Luo 
No tribe . Total 


* The grandson of liberated slaves. 


Makerere College, founded in 1922, was in the ’thirties mainly concerned 
with the training of Africans for the professional branches of the Uganda 
Government service, though a few students were also admitted from the other 
East African territories. The predominance of the Ganda among its students 
at that time reflects an educational lead which has since been reduced ; it 
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arose from the early mission contacts with the Ganda, and the land settlement 
of the 1900 Agreement, which by granting quasi-freehold rights enabled wealthy 
Ganda to finance their sons’ education by the sale of land.[r] Makerere has 
throughout been the leading educational institution in East Africa, while—in 
contrast with West Africa—few East Africans have been educated overseas, 
and most of them were at Makerere first. The distribution in Table I, then, 
truly reflects an important difference between the Ganda and the other tribes 
of East Africa, and correspondingly between Uganda and the other territories. 
Uganda has hitherto possessed a substantial educated élite lacking elsewhere— 
a fact not, perhaps, without its political and social significance. This contrast 
will not persist ; Makerere, now the University College of East Africa, has for 
some years been administered by an inter-Territorial Council; and, for 
example, among the 154 freshmen admitted in 1954, 56 were from Kenya, 
including 26 Kikuyu; 49 from Uganda, including 22 Ganda; and 41 from 
Tanganyika. For the present, however, it is not without significance that 
nearly half the sample “‘ year”’ live within an hour’s drive of Kampala. 


PARENTAGE 


Fairly full information was obtained about the immediate ancestry of 
44 of the sample group: 20 of these were descended from chiefly families, 
mostly of high rank in the traditional heirarchies ; 12 were the sons, grandsons, 
or nephews of superior chiefs, including for instance in Buganda Saza Chiefs 
and Ministers, while 8 were the sons of lower chiefs such as miruka chiefs in 
Buganda and village headmen elsewhere. A further 12 were the sons of what 
might be termed the new African middle class, itself largely drawn from the old 
noble families ; 7 of “‘ intellectuals ’’, such as clergymen, teachers, and cate- 
chists, and 5 of business men, including one “ captain of industry”, an 
innovating entrepreneur on a considerable scale. Two were the sons of wage- 
earners ; and only ro of the 44 were the sons of peasants. Two of the sample 
year were brothers, and four more had brothers who went to Makerere College 
in other years. 

The impression gained from these figures, that Makerere was in the past 
filled from a relatively narrow privileged class of the wealthy and educated, is 
borne out by the extent of literacy among the parents of members of the 
sample. Information was obtained from 49. Of these, 22 stated that both 
their parents were literate, another 18 that their fathers were literate but their 
mothers not, and only 9 that they came from quite illiterate homes. The 
extent of literacy among the East African population generally is not exactly 
known, but even in the more advanced areas such as Buganda and central 
Kenya at the present time it is not thought that more than 30 per cent of 
the adult males are literate, and the proportion for women is certainly much 
smaller. Yet as long agoas the 1930’s about 80 per cent of the fathers of these 
old students were literate. Such facts provoke interesting reflections about 
the part played by higher education in social stratification and social mobility 
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in East Africa. Not surprisingly, the selection of Makerere students from 
the general population was (and continues to be) much in favour of the children 
of literate, and even more so English-speaking, parents; clearly the back- 
ground of an educated home is of significance in the examination results on 
which entrance to the College depend, while wealth also plays a part. 


OCCUPATIONS AND CAREER HISTORIES 
TABLE II 


PRESENT OCCUPATIONS 
(or occupation at time of death) 
Employed by Central Governments : Employed by Missions : 


Assistant Medical Officers. . 2 Teachers . . PEEP e RC: | 

Assistant Agricultural Officers 5 Employed by Private Firms : 

Assistant Veterinary Officers . 4 Engineer at i I 

Engineering Assistants. . . . 10 On Own Account : 

Translators . 3 Private medical practice ‘ 2 

Others (1 Police Inspector, "1 Sub-Post- Business (1 builder and contractor, 
master, I ia 1 Cashier, 1 a it small eee ie 
Instr.) . 3 

Teachers, etc. (incl. 3 educational ob. FA 
ministrators) . 9 Imprisoned . I 

Employed by Local Governments : Detained under Kenya Emergency I 
Treasurers . . eg Tiga. 


Table II shows the great majority of the sample, 43 out of 55, in Govern- 
ment or quasi-Government employment, including in the latter term those 
teachers who are directly employed by Missions—the central Governments 
normally make 100-per cent grants for approved teachers’ salaries, and teachers 
thus employed are liable to transfer between Government and Mission schools. 

The fully-qualified men in Government service were entrusted with con- 
siderable responsibility ; for example, Assistant Medical Officers were accorded 
most of the responsibilities of medical practice among the native African 
Population, though not among immigrant races, and under subsequent legis- 
lation may have been permitted the full rights of private practice. Assistant 
Agricultural and Veterinary Officers normally worked under European officers 
in the Districts, though on a few occasions—notably during 1939-45—they 
took charge of Districts. Engineering Assistants were put in charge of survey- 
ing, aligning, and building new roads, including the recruitment and manage- 
ment of labour. 

The qualifications formerly obtainable at Makerere were not sufficient, 
however, to enable their holders to rise to full Officer rank. Hitherto, more- 
over, there has been a rule in Government service that locally-recruited staff 
(i.e. Africans) have been paid three-fifths of the salary appropriate to grade 
and qualifications which would be paid an expatriate (i.e. a European). 
Although in form this is not a racial distinction, it has usually been so inter- 
preted ; the more so as, when the question has arisen over locally-recruited 
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Europeans (as sometimes in Kenya) it has generally been settled in favour of 
the higher rate. In speaking of this “ three-fifths rule’’, members of the 
sample agreed that an expatriation allowance was both just and necessary ; 
but it was felt that the difference was too wide, and that an expatriation allow- 
ance should be labelled as such so as to avoid the symbolically humiliating 
tule of—in effect—“ three-fifths for Africans’’. It should be added that 
the East African Governments are, at the time of writing, considering an 
official recommendation to abolish the three-fifths rule and introduce common 
basic salaries with “‘ inducement pay” where applicable.[2] 

Failure to pass the professional examinations at the College did not in 
every case mean failure to secure responsible and relatively well-paid employ- 
ment. Two quite usual openings for the “ failures”’ used to be the Police 
and the Post Office, and two such men have risen high in the ranks of those 
services. 

Government service was, then, the usual career for all Makerere men ; 
and most of the sample have stayed in it, showing indeed a remarkable stability. 
Tables III and IV show, however, as might be expected that those who failed 
have tended to find work different from that for which they were trained, and 
have had on the whole more unstable career histories. But even among the 
failures, the number of real “ rolling stones” is small. 

One or two men retired prematurely from Government service, mostly 
for family reasons ; two to take over the management of large estates on the 
death of their fathers, and one after frequent postings to get a little stability 
for himself and his family. It is difficult to speak of ‘‘ wastage ’’ in these 
cases, however, since all three have had successful careers outside Government 
employment and two are now figures of some prominence in the public life 
of Uganda. The term “ wastage’’ seems equally inapplicable to the two 
doctors in private practice, or the engineer in business as a builder and 
contractor. 

One of the sample was convicted and imprisoned for official corruption ; 
another, who had been associated with the Kikuyu nationalist movement, 
was detained under the Kenya emergency regulations. Fortunately I had 
already interviewed both before they were overtaken by events. 

It is a little difficult to generalize about salaries and other earnings, partly 
because the circumstances of many members of the sample altered consider- 
ably while the survey was going on, and partly because the value of a given 
money income in real terms much depends on the area and other circumstances 
of the individual. As an indication of the general range of salaries, a member 
of the sample group who qualified, who has since been employed as an assistant 
officer in one of the Uganda Government Departments, and who without 
receiving special promotion has passed the normal promotion and efficiency 
bars, would now be on a basic salary of £350-375 per annum, which with 
present cost-of-living allowance would bring him a gross income of approxi- 
mately {40 a month. About twenty of the sample are in this category. 
Another half-dozen have recently been awarded special promotion to a newly- 
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TasBieE III 


RELATION BETWEEN TRAINING AND PRESENT OCCUPATION 
(or occupation at time of death) 





Record at Makerere 
Present Occupation 





Qualified Failed 





As trained . fie 3 
General Correspondence. 

No relation ; ‘ 
Imprisoned, detained 





Total 











TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION BY NUMBER OF OCCUPATIONS SINCE LEAVING MAKERERE COLLEGE 
(living members of the sample) 





No. of men 





No. of Occupations 
Failed 








aera eee 15 











created grade, of Senior Assistant Agricultural (etc.) Officer bringing their 
gross income up to about £50 a month with the prospect of rising to about 
£750 p.a. in another Io or 15 years’ time. At the other extreme, some who 
failed their courses at Makerere and have remained in more subordinate ranks 
in Government service earn no more than {10 or {12 a month.} 

But these figures give little indication of the standard of life in real terms.. 
There are some who live at home and grow on their own land not only most of 
their food but considerable amounts of cash crops as well, and whose earnings 
in cash and kind, from agriculture exceed their salaries. There are, in fact, 
some who are really professional men only part-time, and at least half farmers ; 
while by far the biggest income among the sample group is that of an exception- 
ally wealthy full-time farmer whose net profits amount to over {10,000 a year. 


+ Since this paragraph was written, the East African Governments have adopted scales 
substantially increasing the salaries of Africans in the professional grades. 
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On the other hand, things may be different for the man stationed “‘ abroad ” 
in Government service, who, besides buying food and keeping two homes 
going, may have to pay bus or train fares to send children home to a primary 
school of the appropriate vernacular, and remit considerable sums to relatives 
without the corresponding advantage of being able to supervise the family 
estate and ensure its most profitable use. 


Hovusinc, LAND, AND GENERAL CONDITIONS OF LIFE 


The relation between land ownership and higher education, particularly 
in Buganda, has already been noted, and it is not surprising to find that 
most of the group are hereditary land owners. But even those who failed 
to inherit land have lost no opportunity of acquiring some: 32 of the sample 
have inherited and 4 more will inherit land, and all the rest have either pur- 
chased or rented land. The main reason for this is as an old age insurance. 
In a country with a very low expectation of life, so that ‘“‘ a man is old at 45 
—he is finished’ (to quote a member of the sample group) and where, in 
consequence, the conventional working life is twenty years, perhaps half what 
it is in (for instance) England, the inevitably small pensions are thought of 
as a desirable form of pocket money for old age rather than as a serious support, 
and land is the best insurance. ‘‘ You know how it is with us Africans; we 
must be cultivators first and foremost. We must grow our own food, plus 
cotton and coffee for cash; otherwise one finds he cannot live.” 

For many of the Uganda men, then, and even mutatis mutandis for others, 
a pattern of life emerges, somewhat reminiscent of that of the eighteenth- 
century English gentleman, turning on the town house and the country 
house. The town house, near Kampala but with at least two or three acres of 
land to reduce to a minimum the need to buy food, is desired as a base for 
the enjoyment of the amenities—the great mission stations, the biggest hospital 
and the best schools, Makerere College itself, and, for those with political 
ambitions, the Great Lukiko. Moreover, educated Africans may be attracted 
there by the very fact that it is the centre of a concentration of other educated 
Africans, for, as will appear below, there seems to be a sense of belonging to 
“the educated class ’’ as well as to the community of the tribe. The country 
estate is equally indispensable as the old age insurance-and the source of food 
supplies for the town house, where land may not be available in sufficient 
quantity and may become exhausted by over-cropping. 

A salaried job is necessary, not so much to maintain the family—that 
must be done off the land—as to provide cash for the building of two houses, 
plus school fees for the children. A typical remark was the following: “ It 
is very important for me to develop my land, now I have bought it, while 
I am still in the service. Later on the money will not be available.” This 
is not always possible, however, and a number of the group own land which is 
at present idle and will remain so until they retire. 

Many members of the group, therefore, have when interviewed been 
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preoccupied with the building of one or more houses. It has been interesting 
to compare the houses they have built themselves with the quarters provided 
by Government authorities, and two contrasts stand out in the comparison ; 
official quarters are better built and have fewer rooms. 


TABLE V 


CONSTRUCTION OF HOUSES 





Mud and Permanent * 
Wattle Materials 





Own houses .. . 17 15 
Geant 3 14 











* Brick, stone, or cement blocks. 


TaBLe VI 
NUMBER OF Rooms f 





Number of houses having following rooms : 





2 3 4° 5 6 9 ur 





Own houses. . ./| 3 7 9 5 5 I I 
Quarters. . . ./ 4 9 4}/—-|-—-l—-{— 





























As has been seen, most members of the sample are not highly paid, and 
the general standard of housing seen during the survey was comparable 
rather with that of the labouring poor in the nineteenth than professional 
men in the twentieth century. Only one of the group, for instance, was 
found in a house with piped water, W.C., and electricity—and that was 
through the accident of his occupying Government quarters designed for 
Asians. The official practice seems to be to use the customary proportion of 
salaries deducted for rent of quarters—usually 7 or 74 per cent—to finance, 
with a certain amount of subsidy, the building of small, simple, and well- 
built houses. The lack of privacy in the typical three-roomed “ quarter ”’, 
however, is a common grievance, and when educated Africans spend their 
limited resources themselves they prefer more rooms and accept thatched 
‘mud-and-wattle if necessary. 

Marital circumstances. One member of the sample was a bachelor ; all 
the rest were married, if the term be rather widely understood, most of them 
having married soon after leaving the College. Three were openly living with 
women to whom they were not, as-they themselves put it, “ legally married ”’ ; 
in one case marriage by native customary law had in fact taken place, but, 
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as has been pointed out by Dr. Mair[3] and others, customary unions are 
nowadays hardly recognized socially among the Ganda and certainly not 
among the educated class. Two of the three had children; the third was 
living in a ‘“‘ mukwano”’ or friendship relation of the type described by Dr. 
Richards.[4] Whatever the legal status of these unions, a significant point is 
that the men concerned described themselves as not married. One man was 
openly polygamous ; he clearly felt a little diffidence at so describing himself 
to a European, but failing to encounter the disapproval he seemed to expect 
soon went on to defend the arrangement rather convincingly. 

It is frequently suggested that educated Africans are prone to marital 
irregularities, being uncertainly poised between the Christian ideals most of 
them profess and the traditional values, including polygamy, of their tribal 
cultures. For obvious reasons it was impossible directly to investigate this 
aspect of the life of members of the sample group ; a few, however, confirmed 
the impression in general terms such as “ Yes, that is a great problem with 
some ”’. 

Information was obtained about the educational standard of 50 of the 
52 wives. All had had at least a year or two’s primary schooling and were in 
theory literate, though it was doubtful whether some of them in fact did much 
reading or writing. 28 had primary schooling, while 22 had some form of 
post primary education, either secondary or as nurses, teachers, etc. 

Sympathetic Europeans sometimes point out the difficulty of educated 
men in finding educated wives, and the impossibility of an educated man 
married to a peasant woman finding companionship in his marriage, or even 
the barest understanding of his working life. There undoubtedly is a problem 
here, but the educated men themselves see it in rather different terms—for 
them the question is ‘‘ Should an educated man marry an educated girl? ”’, 
and it is a question on which they are divided. One man stated, for instance, 
that “‘ It was a definite policy of us Makerere men to take uneducated wives ; 
it was our choice. People have been able to see that my wife was just like 
other women, and they would say ‘ He is not so different from us’.” He 
felt that to minimize social distance in this way was of value ; for instance, 
during the 1949 disturbances in Buganda, despite threats, he did not have 
his house burned over his head, as many of his class-mates did, and he thought 
it was because he had maintained “ the common touch”. ‘I owe my wife 
a very great deal,” he said. 

On the other hand, there was evidence that some desired a degree of 
intellectual companionship in their marriages. One man said, “ Every 
educated man in Uganda faces that problem. They cannot find educated 
girls. It is bad because there is no common mind in the home; husband 
and .wife should be equal in counsels. I think every Makerere man should 
have a Makerere wife. The education of women is even more important than 
that of men.” “I wanted to marry an educated girl,” said another, ‘ but 
my father insisted I should marry someone who could live in a village and oe 
a lusuku” (banana garden). 
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CHILDREN 


TaBie VII 





Number of children . 





Number of men . 



































Table VII gives an indication of the distribution of family size among the 
sample group; it analyses the number of children reported at the time of 
interview. Unfortunately the data relate neither to a moment in time nor 
to completed family size, though they probably approach the latter; it is 
likely that most of the men and their wives were getting towards the end of 
their reproductive careers when interviewed. The distribution is accordingly 
interesting as bearing out suggestions by Dr. Richards that four or five may 
be coming to be regarded as the proper size for an educated man’s family.[5] 

Not one of the sample thought of their children’s future in any other 
terms than ‘“ as much education as possible’’. Not all had specific ideas for 
their children’s careers, and those who had mostly disclaimed any intention of 
forcing their inclinations ; in fact, the most usual response to the question 
“What do you hope for your children ? ” was “It is for them to decide”’. 
But it was usually left in little doubt that a professional career of some sort 


was intended. Medicine was the most: frequently mentioned, followed by 
teaching and agriculture, for sons ; nursing and teaching for daughters. Since 
many of the group had children of school age, conversation frequently ran 
on education and school fees. 


KINsHIP OBLIGATIONS 


Wide clan obligations, where they existed, are now hardly thought of— 
“the clan is much too big ”’, as one Ganda put it; ‘I do not know all the 
members of my clan. I think it (the obligation to help) extends back to the 
children of three fathers’, a lineage of three generations depth. But there 
were frequent complaints of the burden of family obligations. Some allowance 
must be made for a natural tendency to exaggerate the duties and minimize 
the benefits of any system of obligations on the part of those concerned in it. 
It does seem, however, that salaried professional men, because they are so 
much richer than the average, are expected to put more in to the kinship 
pool than they can normally expect to be able to draw out. As a present 
student wrote, 


The kinship system . . . designates those a who of right have to receive 
monetary assistance from this educated victim. . This merciless influx of 
money collectors is not solely a result of greed or avarice. In some cases it is due 
to dire poverty. But often it is due to the curious notion that government employees 
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are always rich. ... The poor Government official cannot plead poverty. He 
will be forced to borrow to make ends meet. On occasion he will extort bribes.[6] 


The system is not entirely one-sided ; those who are liable to be posted 
outside their own tribal area sometimes find it convenient to leave their 
children in relatives’ care, though this too has its disadvantages. Around 
Kampala, a system has evolved which has its element of reciprocity ; country 
cousins send their children in to the town house of the wealthy professional 
man, who pays the fees and maintains the children during term in return for 
their services in the house and garden. It is not a bad system for anyone 
but the children themselves, who do a double day’s work at school and in 
the home, as well as walking to and from school sometimes as much as ten 
miles a day. Not surprisingly, their teachers find them slow and listless. 

A classification of the attitudes of the sample towards their kinship 
obligations showed the great majority, 33 out of 46, accepting them as a 
necessity to which they could see no alternative. Typical comments were: 
“It is a great burden and there is nowhere we can cast it.’ —“‘ If I lived in 
Kampala there would be a dozen children for me to keep, and their parents 
would not pay anything at all.”—‘‘ A man must keep all the relatives off the 
land he inherits. If he does not do that he is a rogue. He must do it.” 

Six accepted more cheerfully, sometimes with the pride of a successful 
man at being able to help others ; one man, for instance, pointed to his sister, 
a trained nurse, and said, ‘‘ That is my work’’. At the other extreme, seven 


could be classed as definitely rejecting their obligations or accepting them only 


with substantial reservations. One man said with a grin, “ My relatives have 
given up bothering me”’. A business man said, “ I am a little bit strict with 
my relatives, and they do not come and ask for help unless it is really neces- 
sary. I need much capital for this business ; a man can easily fritter away 
all his money on relatives and have absolutely nothing.” 

The general picture, then, is one of a relatively high degree of rather 
unwilling compliance. What sanctions are involved? It is fairly clear from 
the comments above that they are largely internalized, a suggestion not at 
variance with what we know of traditional methods of child care and early 
education among African peoples. In so far as external pressures are felt, 
there is again an internalized aspect in that the opinions of relatives are clearly 
accorded great weight. 

A definite sanction mentioned by one or two of the sample was the funeral. 
“ If you go to too many funerals,” said one man, “ your officers say you are 
slacking. But if you do not go, people say, ‘ Let his European friends bury 
him ’, and will not help when your turn comes.” Most of those who tended 
to reject their obligations made some attempt to rationalize their attitude, 
generally along the lines of “We Africans must learn self-help and not be 
continually sponging on rich relations”. One man put it that an educated 
man should help needy women and children among his kindred, and the 
disabled, “‘ but able bodied males, no, whether employed or unemployed ”’. 





* 
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RELATIONS WITH THE TRIBE 


Asked whether they preferred working among their own tribe 16 said 
no and 28 said yes. The most usual reasons for preferring their own tribal 
areas were the obvious and pragmatic ones of language (especially in relation 
to the children’s schooling), climate, food, and family ties. These were 
reinforced for many by their experience in Government service of being 
posted elsewhere ; and the wide differences which sometimes exist between 
tribal areas only a few score miles apart need perhaps to be stressed. For 
example, Ganda stationed in Teso, a short day’s drive from home, are in as 
foreign a country as Englishmen in Spain—the climate is hotter and drier, 
the local staple food is millet and their own bananas are costly and difficult 
to get, the social organization and customs are unfamiliar, and the language, 
a Hamitic dialect, is of a different group from their Bantu tongue. And 
there is the inevitable personal inconvenience of moving away from home, 
from immediate family ties, and—in most cases—frorn the family land. “I 
have to leave my land and cannot manage it profitably,” said one man ; 
another put it more succinctly, ‘‘ You can’t grow coffee by telegram ’’. 

A preference for one’s home district, however, need not be quite the 
same thing as a sense of belonging with one’s own people, and so far as could 
be gauged few felt strongly about the latter. One doctor, who had gone 
into private practice, found it satisfying to work among people whose ways 
he thoroughly understood ; but only two others shared his desire to help 
their own tribe in particular. 

On the other hand a substantial minority of sixteen expressed no preference 
for working at home. Some liked the travelling and the experience of j seeing 
different parts’’. One or two Ganda found other, less ‘‘ advanced ’’, tribes 
more tractable ; “in Buganda I have to walk more warily’, as one official 
put it, “‘ people cannot be compelled so easily, and the Kingdom Government 
has to be consulted at every turn. I preferred the Lugbara.’’ Two said .it 
made no difference what tribe they worked amongst, and what mattered was 
the company of other educated Africans; thus a doctor remarked of his 
postings in Government service, “‘ I was always happy if there was a school 
nearby and I could talk to the teachers ’’. 

A moderate attitude prevailed towards the traditional customs of the 
tribes, and the most usual view was that while many of the old customs 
should be kept up some had to be dropped in modern conditions. Twenty-six 
took that view, while five were more conservative and eleven more definitely 
antipathetic towards tribal custom ; ten were not asked, or failed to express 
a considered opinion. Many drew a distinction between the ceremonial per- 
formance and the beliefs behind it ; while the former might well be kept 
up as a picturesque survival or ‘‘a matter of national pride” as one man 
called it, the latter had to be repudiated. 
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LANGUAGE 


The interviews were conducted without difficulty in English. A slender 
knowledge of the Ganda language proved useful in conversing with the wives 
of the Ganda members of the sample, and added something to the survey ; 
but it was both impractical and unnecessary to interview educated men in 
their vernaculars. 

At the same time, all but four of the sample used their vernacular and 
no other language at home, and brought up their children to speak it. (The 
exceptions were four men in Tanganyika, where Swahili is supplanting the 
vernaculars in many areas.) There is, therefore, no serious question in East 
Africa of the children of the élite being brought up to speak literally a different 
language from the common people. 

Bilingualism, then, is characteristic of educated Africans, and a good 
deal of their work consists literally and figuratively of translation—for example, 
an assistant veterinary officer in explaining the need for inoculating cattle. 
Educated Africans have frequently been heard by the writer speaking among 
themselves a mixture of their vernacular and English in just about equal parts. 

Twenty-five of the sample took in newspapers or magazines in the English 
language, usually the main English paper of the territory—East African 
Standard, Uganda Herald, or Tanganyika Standard. . Eight took vernacular 
papers only, ten no papers; information on this point is lacking about nine. 
There was wide variation in awareness of the world. A Uganda man did 
not know the name of Dr. Malan and had only the vaguest idea of what was 
happening in Kenya; on the other hand, I had not been many minutes in 
the house of another before we were deep in a well-informed discussion of 
United States party politics. On the whole, interest seemed somewhat 
parochial, if the term can properly be applied to the whole of Africa ; animated 
discussions of race relations in South Africa and Kenya were frequent, but 
such topics as communism and atomic energy: aroused hardly any interest. 

Sixteen of the sample had no books othér than Bibles and prayer books 
or old school and college text books; thirty had collections numbering a 
dozen to four hundred, and of these six had a hundred or more. Nearly 
all the books were in English. Not surprisingly some of the professional 
men had invested extensively in the reference books of their subjects, while 
some collections showed a strongly religious. interest: 


SocrAL CLASS RELATIONS 


It will not be possible fully to assess the social class position of educated 
Africans until further investigation has been done of the attitudes of other 
groups and classes—peasants, Europeans, and Asians. Among the members 
of the sample, a liking for the company of other educated Africans has already 
been noted, and many showed an awareness of belonging to an “ educated 
class’ distinct from the uneducated peasants. One man said, “ It is partly 
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that we do not observe all the old customs which they still observe. For 
example, if I became father of twins I would do nothing special. We do 
not observe all these customs; we drop the bad ones. The uneducated 
classes are very conservative.” 

The concentration of educated Africans round Kampala makes possible 
a more intellectually stimulating environment there than is possible elsewhere, 
and others sometimes speak with envy of the Kampala residents’ advantages. 
At the same time Kampala “ society ’’ may enhance social distance between 
the élite and the peasant majority ; the modern houses and the adoption of 
hygienic standards of life, and the use of ‘‘ semi-English ’’, may create distinc- 
tions from the life of the common people, giving rise to incomprehension and 
resentment. This was manifested in the riots of 1945 and more seriously in 
1949, when chiefs and wealthy Africans were the main objects of mass 
disapproval. 

It was interesting to find how closely in touch the great majority of the 
sample year were with one another, and how well acquainted with one another’s 
affairs. There are obvious reasons, too, for the high symbolic importance of 
the designation “‘ ex-Makerere”’ in a society where the prestige of education 
counts for much and where that College has hitherto been the only place of 
higher education. 


RELATIONS WITH EUROPEANS 


The general experience of the sample was of friendly relations, on the 
whole, with individual Europeans: 29 reported that their relations had been 
good, or mixed with good predominating ; 14 reported indifferent relations, 
or an equal mixture of good and bad; and only four said that their relations 
had been uniformly bad, or bad on the whole. (The experience of five was 
not obtained or not classifiable.) It is possible that there may have been bias 
in the answers because. the questions were being asked by a European, but 
it was probably not significant ; members of the sample were free in adverse 
criticism of individuals and of Europeans in general, and there was often a 
feeling that an opportunity was being taken to “ let off steam”. . 

Among the adverse remarks about Europeans, one was that some allowed 
little scope for intelligence or initiative among their African subordinates ; 
“they do not give you a chance to show your training”. Not a few found 
it irksome to be subordinated, as they sometimes had been, to men less 
qualified than themselves educationally. “ Military types” were generally 
disliked, and the attitude shown by Musgrove’s schoolboys was also that of 
many of the sample group.[7] 

Several thought that, at any rate in Uganda, relations were generally 
better now than in the ’thirties when they started work. ‘‘ Many of the old 
officers were tough and anti-racial,”” one man said. ‘In the early days,” 
said another, ‘‘ we had a very rough type of European in our Department, 
and they gave it a bad name; that is why so few [i.e. Makerere men] come 
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in to it. I find I do not work well if I am badly treated—one loses interest 
and capability. It is different now, the new men are of a different type.” 

At work, Europeans were found fair and efficient, expecting hard work 
within normal office hours but making no extravagant demands outside them. 
“ If you work well and do as you are told,” said one man, “‘ you will be friends 
with Europeans. If they are not your friends it is because you are no good 
and wasting the country’s money.” 

Personal relations, friendly at work, do not normally extend outside it, 
however ; and there was generally a hearty assent to the Sofers’ epigram, 
“ Race relations stop at half-past four”. Twenty-nine of the sample reported 
no informal social contacts with Europeans in the six months before interview, 
Iz reported one to three, and 8 reported four or more. (The word “ informal ” 
was used to exclude the formal tea parties to which African officials are some- 
times invited to meet a personage of importance.) ‘“‘ We are on good terms 
in the office,’ said one man, summing up the experience of the majority, 
“but I have never heard those words, ‘Come to my house for tea’.” One 
interesting exception was reported by some men, who found that social mixing 
took place much more freely on the smallest Government stations. Where 
there are perhaps less than half a dozen Europeans, they soon tire of one 
another’s company and seek out that of the educated Africans. In these 
circumstances “ An A.M.O. can be friends with a D.C. and a D.C. with a 
Veterinary Assistant,” related one. On a bigger station, however, the Euro- 
pean officers and their wives may form a big enough community to be socially 
self-sufficient. 

While some of the sample seemed content to accept this state of affairs, 
not a few would have welcomed closer contact. Housing is one obstacle : 
“When we go to Europeans’ houses we feel ashamed that we cannot ask 
them back to our houses ; so we do not like to go,”’ said one man, who gave 
this as a reason for building a particularly good house of his own—“ now I 
hope my European friends will come and see me.” ‘“ It cannot be give and 
take,” said another. Fear of being stigmatized by other Africans as a “ black 
European” was detected in one or two of the sample as a reason for not 
seeking European friendships. On the European side, a factor may be the 
unpunctuality and casualness about appointments to which some educated 
Africans are prone, irritatingly so to European hosts. 

Attitudes to Europeans generally—as distinct from experience of con- 
tact with individual Europeans—showed the same kind of distribution: 20 
expressed friendly sentiments to Europeans as a group, 18 were tolerant, 
ambivalent, or reserved, and 5 were definitely hostile ; no reliable indication 
was given in the case of the remaining 9. A not untypical remark was the 
following, by a Kenya member of the sample: “ The settlers take much from 
the land. But the Europeans as a community give back as much as they 
take,” in the way of administration, mission work, education, and charitable 
activity. ‘‘ On the whole I think they benefit us.’”"—“ Indispensable, though 
a few of them have prejudices against Africans,” was another comment. 
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Suspicion over land was often voiced ; a few of the Ganda were anxious 
even about the efforts of Makerere College to acquire adjoining land for 
expansion. Fears were expressed that the politically-dominant Europeans 
were “holding Africans back”. ‘I think Europeans in general are jolly 
good fellows,” one man answered, “ but I really hate the way they like to 
boss over other people—especially the reluctance with which they hand over 
the reins of government to indigenous peoples. I have lost faith in them 
over the affairs in Kenya, Central Africa, Tanganyika, and the Kabaka’s 
issue.” Point was given to such suspicions by the experience of one or two 
with certain missionary bodies, where, for instance, boys had been forbidden 
to come to school in shoes and had even had long trousers forcibly amputated 
to shorts, on the general ground that the moral progress of Africans was not 
keeping pace with their material progress. 

Resentment against the “ three-fifths rule” has already been noted. 
Social colour bars were noted with equal bewilderment, especially as the 
extent of social mixing seems to differ between large and small Government 
stations ; thus one Uganda civil servant, who had been accustomed to play 
tennis two or three times a week at the European club in a small station 
noted for its friendly race relations, was somewhat hurt when this pleasure 
was refused him at another, bigger, station. ‘‘ I can’t understand,” he said, 
“why they should have to send such a little thing to the Annual General 
Meeting.” For staying as guests in Africans’ houses my wife and I were 
repeatedly called “ exceptional Europeans’, and told on one occasion that 
we were “ making history ”’. 


ATTITUDES TO ASIANS 


Relations with Asians had mostly been of two sorts—as immediate 
superiors in Government service, and as traders. In the former role, impres- 
sions of them were uniformly bad. ‘‘ Always quarrels, rows, bad reports 
going in,” related one man. “ They try to keep us down, and do not want 
us to know what they know,” said another; a third found them sarcastic 
and nagging, and apt to expect work long after proper hours (in contrast 
to Europeans) and even personal services like washing clothes for them. 
“ Ours is a model Department,’’ was another comment ; ‘“ we have no Indians.” 

As traders they were frequently said to cheat; and the most common 
comment was that Asians as a whole—most of whom in East Africa are 
engaged in trade—are commercially minded. As a corollary, they were held 
to be self-interested as a group and to exploit the country by making money 
and sending much of it to India ; a few of the sample knew of the large local 
benefactions of some wealthy Indians, but many were unaware and incredulous 
of this. Hostility also sprang from an impression that Asians are prolific, 
with fears for the land and jealousy of Asian political influence. On the 
other hand, these unfavourable opinions were offset by feelings of respect 


for Asians’ skill and industry: ‘‘ They can teach us much that we need to 
D 
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learn, namely that money comes with hard work and persistent effort ” 
was a not unusual comment, and another was, “ They know their job and do 
it”. The same man added, “If they exploit us it is our own.fault. We 
are not compelled to buy from them” ; and many thought that Asians could 
and would be driven out of East Africa by economic competition as Africans 
became more skilful and experienced in trade, and learned more business 
sense—qualities in which, it was thought, Africans had much to learn from 
Indians. Several spoke of the Asians’ part in economic development and their 
willingness to accept personal as well as financial risks in setting up businesses 
in remote places. 

Forty-six of the sample expressed a definite view on Asians as a whole ; 
of these, 25 expressed varying degrees of hostility, 19 were tolerant or ambi- 
valent, and 2 were definitely friendly. Ambivalence was interestingly shown, 
for instance, in the following component: “ In a way I like Indians because 
of their work in economic development, and the advantages of trade for the 
country. They are brave and set up shops where no African or European 
would risk money. And yet I hate them because I think they are exploiting 
the country. They make much money and send it all home to India.”’ 

Experience of informal social contact with Asians was mixed. A few 
avoided it consciously, others through lack of common interests. Some found 
Asians friendly—‘ they know all the rumours and tell us what we should 
do’’. Their friendliness was, however, generally felt to be a prelude to 
exploitation—‘‘ They are very friendly as long as they can sell you some- 
thing,” as one man put it—or to bribery. Others found Asians, particularly 
the old-fashioned small shopkeepers, stand-offish. There was some agreement 
that the younger generation of Asians in East Africa were less race conscious 
and more apt to make informal contacts with Africans, and one man shrewdly 
observed a change in their general poise and self-respect after the transfer 
of power in India. One or two made distinctions between the different 
Indian “ tribes” [sic]; Hindus were found more approachable than others, 
and Sikhs particularly difficult to understand: 

Indians were frequently compared unfavourably with Europeans, the 
feeling being apparently that while some Europeans are in Africa for the benefit 
of Africans all the Asians are there for their own ends. “ Their coming into 
the country was treacherous,” said one member of the sample. 
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The Social Position of Women in 
England, 1850-1914: A Bibliography 


O. R. McGREGOR 








HE emancipation of women is one of the most striking aspects of the 

industrialist phase of social development. Equallystriking is its neglect 

in present-day writing. It has neither attracted comprehensive 
sociological analysis nor acquired status as an established theme of the history 
books. It is not a subject on which men or women easily find their way to 
rational views. Victorian attitudes ranged from the jaundice of Carlyle to 
the hero worship of John Stuart Mill, from the pungent advocacy of sexual 
equity in Social Statics to the detestation of unwomanly conduct in the 
Sovereign’s Letters. Rationality of outlook is nowadays more easily and 
commonly achieved, though full assimilation of its meaning for behaviour 
_and action is still difficult and is not assisted by failure of studies of the recent 
past to emphasize this element in social change. The purpose of this biblio- 
graphy is to indicate, for the crucial period from 1850 to 1914, some of the 
more important sources of material which fall within the interests of socio- 
logists and sociologically minded historians. Much has been omitted through 
lack of space, more through the writer’s ignorance. 

The elegant and scholarly essay 1 of G. M. Young is the only interpretation 
of Victorian England which makes the position of women, their attitude to 
themselves and society, and of society to them a central, recurring theme. 
Of the other general surveys only those of Sidney Webb,? Halévy,*® Wingfield- 
Stratford,‘ and Hamilton * show any awareness of its significance. Most 


1G. M. Young, Victorian England, Portrait of an Age (1936). 

2 His contribution, notable in its day, to the Cambridge Modern History, vol. XII, chap. 
XIII. It was reprinted by the Fabian Society under the title, Towards Social Democracy (1916). 

*E. Halévy, A History of the English People in the Nineteenth Century, vol. VI, bk. II (2nd 
rev. ed., 1952). Halévy is mainly concerned with the aims and tactics of “ militants” and 
i constitutionalists ”, though he does trace the legislative history of the widening range of 
women’s civic rights. 

“E. Wingfield-Stratford, The Victorian Tragedy (1930), The Victorian Sunset (1932) and 
The Victorian Aftermath (1933). These entertaining volumes express the disillusionment of a 
disciple of Disraeli’s New England Toryism. His several chapters on women though interesting, 
are anecdotal, largely based on literary sources yielding some epigrams but no historical 
conclusions. 

5H. Hamilton, History of the Homeland (1947). This has a good chapter, a brief survey from 
the Middle Ages to the twentieth century, on “‘ The Place of Women in Society ”. 
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historians are content * with an occasional reference to wife-beating, dress, or 
the education of girls 7 and a description of the later phases of the “‘ Votes 
for Women’’ campaign. Dr. Thomson’s recent book® is representative. 
Written “to describe, and as far as possible to explain, the major social 
changes . . . between 1815 and 1914”’,® it dismisses the changing social 
position of women in one paragraph about the franchise. In place of, and 
now a formidable obstacle to serious investigation is the vast, repellent 
literature raised by the hagiographers of the “‘ women’s movement”. The 
best of the more recent introductions” to this and other material are the books 
of G. W. Johnson, The Evolution of Woman (1926), Mrs. Ray Strachey, The 
Cause (1928) and Irene Clephane, Towards Sex Freedom (1935). The older 
books #4 of Josephine E. Butler (ed.), Woman’s Work and Woman's Culture 
(1869), Theodore Stanton (ed.), The Woman Question in Europe (1884), 
Georgiana Hill, Women in English Life (1896), and E. A. Pratt, Pioneer Women 
in Victoria’s Reign (1897) are important sources for attitudes and information. 

The emancipation of women has been customarily described as a middle- 


* The book of G. M. Trevelyan, English Social History (1944), and the ‘‘ Oxford ”’ histories 
of E. L. Woodward, The Age of Reform (1938), and R. C. K. Ensor, England, 1870-1914 (1936), 
areexamples. The study of G. D. H. Cole and R. Postgate, The Commun ¥ People (1938), isa 
of the common man as is that of P. Gregg, A Social and Economic History of Britain, 1760-1950 
(1950). oo compilation of F. W. Tickner, Women in English Economic History (1923), is 
unhel 
et I went to the shelf where the histories stand . I looked up Women, found ‘ position 
of’... ‘ Wife-beating’, I read...” Thus Virginia Woolf, A Room of One’s Own (1931 ed.), 
p. 63. 

oa eg England in the Nineteenth Century (1950). 

id., p. 9. 

10 R. Glynn Grylls and Viola Klein contributed short, conventional essays on the Emancipation 
of Women to H. Grisewood (ed.), Ideas and Beliefs of the Victorians (1949). Dr. Klein attempted 
a sociological examination of the Victorian background in her The Femine Character (1946), 
chap. II. The books of M. E. Tabor, Pioneer Women (1st series, 1925; 2nd, 1927; 3rd, 1930; 
4th, 1933), E. M. Lang, British Women in the Twentieth Century (1929), Alan Bott (ed.), Our 
Mothers (1932), C. W. Cunnington, Women (1950), and Janet Dunbar, The Early Victorian 
Woman (1953), are scissors-and-paste compilations. The books of Winifred Holtby, Women 
(1934), and Vera Brittain, Lady into Woman (1953), written from the passionate feminist point 
of view, are interesting and that of Sylvia Anthony, Women’s Place in Industry and the Home 
(1932), is useful. 

11 The following is a representative selection from the mass of lesser books, published between 
1890 and 1914, concerned with the general character of the women’s movement. The book of 
Adele C. , The Emancipation of Women and its Probable Consequences (1893), is interesting 
because Gladstone thought it “‘ by far the most comprehensive, luminous and penetrating work 
on this question’. On her copy Millicent Garrett awcett wrote: “ Typical German woman 

3 embroidering a mat for the spittoon to stand on.” The book of T. W. Higginson, Common 
Sense about Women (1897), is unusual in living up to the promise of its title. The influence of 
evolutionary ideas may be seen in the book of Frances Swiney, The Awakening of Women (1899), 
and of anthropological interests in that of A. M. B. Meakin, Women in Transition (1907). A 
level-headed doctor’s assessment of the significance of the eugenic ideas of the period is available 
in the study of C. W. Saleeby, Woman and Womankind (1912). Frederic Harrison, Realities and 
Ideals (1908), summarizes the views of the leading English exponent of positivism ; the liberal 
Christian attitude is set out in the book edited by Zoé Fairfield, Some Aspects of the ‘Woman's 
Movement (1914). The books of Belfort Bax, The Fraud of Feminism (1913), and Ethel Snowden, 
The Feminist Movement (1913), mark the extremes of socialist opinion. Of the general studies 
which my a to justify particular political aims and tactics, those of an opponent ¥" women’s 
suffrage, A. Colquhoun, The Vocation of Woman (1913), of a’ ** constitutionalist ”’, H. M. Swan- 
wick, The Future of the Women’s Movement (1913), and of a “ militant”, W. Lyon Blease, The 
Emancipation of English Women (1913), are instructive. The writings ‘of A. V. , Letter 
to a Friend on Votes for Women (1909), W. H. Beveridge, John and Irene, An Anthology of Thoughts 
on Woman (1910), and Almroth Wright, The Unexpurgated Case Against Woman Suffrage (1913), 
are among the curious—and best forgotten—products of their day. 
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class movement }* of intellectual origin }* with political enfranchisement as its 
crowning achievement. “‘ Advanced ideas of eighteenth century enlighten- 
ment, the philosophy of the French Revolution, the revival of these ideas and 
this philosophy . . . around 1860—these ”’, suggests Halévy, ‘‘ are the sources 
from which has derived the impulse which drove women to claim equality 
with men in the factory and the office, in the liberal professions and in public 
life. The origin of the movement was intellectual not economic, bourgeois 
not proletarian.” 14 Halévy’s view neglects the demographic and occupational 
changes which, rather than the revival of old ideas, were the effective deter- 
minants of the origin in the ‘fifties of the organized women’s movement and 
became recurring themes of critical writing and discussion about the position 
of women from the mid-century onwards. 

The effects of early industrialism on women’s employments have been 
investigated in great detail in Ivy Pinchbeck’s pioneering study, Women 
Workers and the Industrial Revolution, 1750-1850 (1930).15 There is no com- 
parable book for the period after 1850.16 The student can make little of the 


12Tts political outlook was predominantly and consistently conservative. Representative 
of the Victorian women’s attitude is this comment of Frances Power Cobbe: “ The differences 
—nay, rather the contrast—should likewise be insisted on between proposals to admit the dregs 
of a population to the franchise, and those to admit the ae a thes and sisters of the 
men who already exercise it ’’ (Theodore Standon (ed.), op. ci a alge BB a assump- 
tions of the more vigorous Edwardian campaigners were Pankhurst was one of 
the first recruits to the Women’s Emergency Corps set up on May 4, fae to help the government 
to preserve order. During the General Strike, she devoted her militant powers to as 
strikers’ wives from corruption by agitators and subversive propaganda. (The 
recorded by Mary S. Allen, Lady im Blue (1936), PP. 93-4- 

18 There is no a study of the growth of feminist ideas in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, though that of I. B. O'Malley, Women in Subjection (1933) is suggestive 
The unpublished thesis of R. Saywell, The Development of Feminist Ideas in ee mar tee somes 1789-1833 
(M.A., Univ. of London, 1936), has an extensive bibliograph Y, and examines the 
amongst the ideas of Bentham, the Free-Thinkers, Owen and Thompson. The asa ogee ieaemale shortest 
—commen: tary on Mary Wollstonecraft is still that of H. N. Brailsford, Shelley Godwin and their 
Circle norm The book of R. K. P. Pankhurst, William Thompson (1954), stresses his feminist 
views. The spread and influence of Saint Simonian ideas in England has been unduly neglected, 
though the articles of R. K. P. Pankhurst, “ Saint-Simonism in England” (Twentieth Century 
Review, Dec. 1952, Jan. 1953), are a good starting-point. Important in this respect was Richard 
Carlile who combined strong views about the occupational miseries of women with birth-control 
propaganda. It is astonishing that the best account of Carlile is still the pamphlet of G. D. H. 
Cole, Richard Carlile (Fabian Biographical Series, No. 13, 1943). 

14. Halévy, op. cit., Pp. 490-1. 

15 The book of W. F. Ne Victorian Working Women (1929), has as sub-title, ‘ An Historical 
and Literary Study of Women in British Industries and Professions, 1832-1850 ” Mrs, Neff relies 
mainly on literary sources and limits her study to England. 

1* General occupational history is one of the neglected aspects of the Victorian period ; there 
has been no systematic attempt to interpret and supplement the well-known inadequacies of 
census material. An indication of the main changes in women’s employments may be obtained 
from the books of G. R. Porter (F. W. Hirst, ed.), The Progress of the Nation (1912), J. H. Clapham, 
An Economic History of Modern Britain, vol. II (1932), chap. II, vol. III (1938), . VITI and 
B. L. Hutchins, Women in Modern Industry (1915). The Home Office paper, A 
Factors which have operated in the past and those which are operating now to Determine the 
of Women in Industry (Cmd. 3508, 1939) and the article of Dorothy Haynes, “ A empanetl 
Study of the Occupations of Men and Women, 1861~1911 ” (The Women’s Industrial News, 
vol. XIX, no. 71 aeaes are useful. For the middle years of the century there is the study 
of C. Day, “ The Distribution of Industrial Occupations in England, 1841-1861 ”’ (Tvansactions 
of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. XXVIII, 1926-28, New Haven) ; the census 
statistics of 1881 and 1891 are compared in Report by Miss Collet on the Statistics of Employment 
of Women and Girls (C.~7564, 1894). The paper of B. L. Hutchins, ‘‘ A Note on the Distribution 
of Women in Occupations” (J.R.S.S., vol. LX VII, pt. II1I—Sept. 1904), uses the censuses of 
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occupational history of middle- or working-class women without an extensive 
use of the primary sources. The best starting point for the middle class is 
the intelligent and comprehensive survey of John Duguid Milne, Industrial 
and Social Position of Women in the Middle and Lower Ranks (1857).1" Influ- 
ential in stimulating discussion about the wretched condition of the increasing 
numbers 1* of women for whom almost the only socially approved occupation 
was a marriage denied by demographic trends, were the books of Anna 
Jameson, Sisters of Charity (1855) and The Communion of Labour (1856), and 
Barbara Leigh Smith (Madam Bodichon),2° Women and Work (1857), and some 
of the essays of Bessie Rayner Parkes (Mrs. Belloc),** reprinted in her Essays 
on Woman's Work (1865). Propertyless gentlewomen, widowed or unmarried, 
could retain their middle class status by writing or submitting to the tyrannies 
of companionship or governessing.**- A few, assisted by Miss Nightingale’s 
masterful work, became nurses or matrons of hospitals ; * the remainder 


1881-1901 and the pamphlet of L. W. Papworth and D. M. Zimmern, The Occupations of Women 
(1914), extracts the main tables of the 1911 census. 

1? The first edition was published anonymously. A revised edition under the author's 
name was issued in 1870 with the title, Industrial Employment of Women in the Middle and Lower 
Ranks. 

18 The much discussed article of Harriet Martineau, ‘“‘ Female Industry ’’ (Edinburgh Paap. 
vol. CCXXII, 1859) which drew out the consequences of the excess of women a appears to 
been based on the unsigned article of B. R. Parkes, “‘ The Profession of Teacher” (The English 
woman's Journal, vol. I, 1858). The conventional attitude of the period was crisply stated in 
the widely read article of W. R. Greg, ‘‘ Why are Women Redundant ? ” (reprinted in his Literary 
and Social Judgments (1868). Greg was answered by Frances Power Cobbe in Fraser’s (Nov. 
1862), ‘‘ What Shall We Do With Our Old Maids ? ” (reprinted in her Essays on the Pursuits 
of Women (1863)), and by Jessie Boucherett, ‘“‘ How to Provide for Superfluous Women ”’ in 
Josephine Butler (ed.), Woman’s Work and Woman's Culture (1869). The 1866 lecture of W. B. 
Hodgson, “‘ On the Pressure for Employment among Women of the Upper Classes” reprinted 
in his The Education of Girls and the Employment of Women Fy? the Upper Classes (2nd ed., — 
contains interesting comments on “ the reckless bringing o f children into the world, for whose 
future no adequate or prudent provision has been made ”’ 

* Like others of her day Mrs. Jameson supported herself by her pen after contracting a 

‘union less fortunate in its issues than in its promises”. For twenty-five age (ce. 1834-59) 

she successfully supplied the polite market with elevating books on art and literature 
achieved an.established tation and considerable influence as a critic. Her biography as 
written by Gerardine MacPherson, Memoirs of the Life of Anna Jameson (1878). 

*° Her biography has been perfunctorily written by Hester Burton, Barbara Bodichon (1949). 

*! Born in 1829, she was the granddaughter of Joseph Priestley and the mother of Hilaire 
Belloc. There is no biography, though some scattered information appears in her daughter’s, 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, I too have Lived in Arcadia (1941). Her father, Joseph Parkes, was 
secretary to the Municipal Corporations Commission. His career is well described by Jessie K. 
Buckley, Joseph Parkes of Birmingham (1926). 

*%2 The best source for the history of governesses is the Annual Reports of the Governesses’ 
Benevolent Institution (1843 passim) and, for the ’sixties onwards the files of The ig gg ae s 
Journal (1858-64) and The Englishwoman’s Review (1866-94). For earlier years W. F. Neff, 
op. cit., chap. V, ransacks the literary sources. The books of M. Philips and W. S. Tomkinson, 
Englishwomen i in ’ Life and Letters (1926) and A. C. Percival, The English Miss To-Day and Yesterday 
(1939), contain chapters on governesses which, like the books of Katherine West, Chapter of 
Governesses (1949) and Bea — A Galaxy of ‘Governesses (1954), are compilations drawn from 
literary sources. The ome ot Jameson, On the Relative Social Position of Mothers and 
Governesses in her essays Illustrative of Art, Literature and Social Morals (1846) is eng ge 

® Cecil Woodham-Smith, Florence Nighti (1950), sees an admirable account of Miss 
Nightingale’s career, does not supersede th the oder bo T. Cook, The Life of Florence ; Night- 
ingale (1913) (with its excellent bibliography). The history of different’ branches of nursing is 
traced - books of William poem Shetch of the History and Progress of District Nursing 
(1890), R. Seymer, A General History of Nursing (1932) (with a bil ny). A. E. Pavey, 
The So of the Growth of Nursing (1036. an Hay, Hundred Years (aa ie in Creat B 1953), and 
reg Charley, The Birth of Industrial Nursing. Its Historyand Development eat Britain, 

1954 
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unfitted for, or excluded by competition from the narrow range of respectable 
occupations, sank into the ranks of needlewomen * or domestic servants.* 

The first organized attack on genteel destitution was directed by a small, 
vigorous group of able women who shrewdly exploited the opportunities 
presented by the National Association for the Promotion of Social Science *¢ 
to which a Society for Promoting the Employment of Women was affiliated 
in 1859.2” The difficulties of pioneering new occupations stimulated attempts 
to overcome the obstacles in the way of persuading and assisting middle-class 


** The histories of the manufacture of wearing apparel and of domestic service (two great 
areas of female employment, accounting in Britain in 1861 for more than half and nearly a million 
workers respectively) have never been written. Books already cited contain information, the 
most useful is that of J. D. Milne, op. cit. (2nd ed., 1870). The introduction and effects of the 
sewing machine still remains to be studied. The best contemporary source is the Report U. 
the Manufacture of Wearing Apparel of the Children’s Employment Commission (1862) in Second 
Report, H.C., 1864, XXII; the book of H. D. Fong, Triumph of Factory System in England 
(1930, Tientsin), provides a ‘useful background. There is a literature of anxiety about the occupa- 
tional condition of milliners, sempstresses and the like, a generation before they attracted wide- 
spread attention of victims of sweated trades. Representative examples are: the Fraser’s article 
of Charles Kingsley, ‘‘ Cheap Clothes and Nasty ”’ (1848) which was the germ of his Alton Locke 
(1849), Anon., Slop Shop and Slop Workers (2nd ed., 1850), W: Shaw, An A ffectionate Pleading for 
England’s Oppressed Female Workers (1850), the essay of Henry Mayhew, Home is Home, be it 
never so Homely in Viscount Ingestre (ed.), Meliora, or Better Times to Come (2nd ed., 1852), 
Thomas Hopley, Wrongs Which Cry for Redress (1859), Julia C. Byrne, Undercurrents Overlooked 
(1860) (published anonymously), and George Godwin, Another Blow for Life (1864). The book 
of Ellen Barlee, Our Homeless Poor (1860) (published anonymously) is unusual for giving some 
information about the prices of needlework and her Friendless and Helpless (1863) contains the 
only description of the Pimlico Government Depot where 1,000 women used sewing machines 
to produce all the army’s cloth work. 

*5 Much of the scattered information about domestic service is assembled and discussed by 
J. A. Banks, Prosperity and Parenthood (1954). The sections of the book of D. M. Stuart, The 
English Abigail (1946), and the pamphlet of Dorothy Marshall, The English Domestic Servant in 
History (Historical Association, 1949) which deal with the Victorian period are based on literary 
sources and Mrs. Beeton; they contain no useful material. 

%* The Association (1857-86) was the agency through which the generation of middle-class, 
mid-Victorian women were able to participate in, and were trained for public work. This is 
one of the aspects of its neglected history ignored by Mr. Rodgers’ patronizing and unhistorical 
account, The Social Science Association, The Manchester School (vol. XX, no. 3). The essays of 
Frances Power Cobbe, Social Science Congresses, and ‘Women’s Part in Them, Macmillan’s (Dec. 
1861), reprinted in her Essays on the Pursuits of Women (1863), and Mary Carpenter, Addresses 
to the Hindoos (1867), provide contemporary comment. The twenty-nine annual volumes of 
the Association’s Transactions are an essential source both for the social history of the period and 
for the organization and work of the “‘ women’s movement’’. Addressing the Association’s 
third meeting in Bradford, Lord Shaftesbury said: ‘‘ But not a little (of the favour we enjoy) 
is due to the share that women have taken, and most beneficially taken, in the business of this 
society. It has enlisted their feelings and their exertions on its behalf. We have seen the profit- 
able results in the various publications they have issued . This is no trifling advantage to 
have gained the whole female sex as our sympathisers and fellow-labourers ” (Transactions, 1859, 
p. 10). Middle-class women’s equal and effective participation in the work and peripatetic 
meetings of the Association helped to modify attitudes and prejudices throughout the country. 
The Illustrated London News thus described a Soirée held by the Association in the Palace of 
Westminster: “‘On gazing at the unwonted scene one might almost imagine that ‘ women’s 
rights ’ had been ceded and that the feminine portion of the creation had been admitted to full 
participation in the blessings of the representative system .. .”” (June 21, 1862). 

3? The Society was concerned solely with ‘‘ women who have been born and bred ladies” 
struggling to ‘“‘ preserve the habits, the dress, and the countless moral and material associations 
of the rank to which they were born”’. An account of its formation is given by Jessie Boucherett, 
** Adelaide Ann Proctor ” (The Englishwomen’ s Journal, vol. XIII, 1864, pp. 17-21): its aims 
are described in the Social Science Association’s Transactions (1860, pp. xviii-xx). The same 
volume contains Bessie Parkes’ description of its first year’s work (pp. 811-19), and Emily 
Faithfull’s note on its first venture, the Victoria Press . 819-22). The Annual Reports (1859 
— of the Society for Promoting the Employment of Women provide a running commentary 
on its activities. . 
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women to emigrate.*® The usefulness of this emetic solution was limited 
because superfluous women would not and could not be shovelled out in numbers 
large enough to help those who remained. The future lay with those who 
organized attacks on the male monopoly over established occupations. Their 
first necessity was to open higher education and professional training to women. 
The general outlines ** of this development *° are traced in the excellent books *1 
of Alice Zimmern, The Renaissance of Girls’ Education (1898) and Barbara 
Stephen, Emily Davies and Girton College (1927).8* The enthusiasm of F. D. 
Maurice and the desire of the Governesses’ Benevolent Institution to dis- 
criminate between the competent and incompetent produced Queen’s College ** 
in 1848; its undenominational counterpart, the Ladies’ College, Bedford 
Square, followed a year later. These early ventures and much pioneering 
work lay behind the inclusion of girls’ schools in the survey undertaken by the 
Schools’ Enquiry Commission appointed in 1864.°5 A widening provision ** for 
and the improving quality *’ of girls’ secondary education was accompanied 


28 Mrs. Chisholm’s efforts to improve the conditions under which working women emigrated, 
described by Eneas Mackenzie, Memoirs of Mrs. Caroline Chisholm, with an Account of Her 
Philanthropic Labours in India, Australia and England (1852), and admirably related to their 
British background by the unpublished thesis of M. P. Felton, A Study of Emigration from Great 
Britain, 1802-1860 (Ph.D., University of London, 1931), and to their Australian background 
by the book of Margaret Kiddle, Caroline Chisholm (Melbourne U.P. 1950), preceded the establish- 
ment of a Female Middle-Class Emigration Society in 1862. This was another product of the 
Social Science Assocation; its origins and aims are described by Maria Rye, Emigration of 
Educated Women, Transactions (1861), and Jane Lewin, Female Middle-Class Emigration, 
Transactions (1863). 

3° There are brief, useful summaries in the books of J.W. Adamson, A Short History of Education 
(1922), chap. XVII and English Education, 1790-1902 (1930) chap. XII. 

8° The unpublished thesis of S. C. Gordon, Demands for the E ucation of Girls, 1790-1865 
(M.A., University of London, 1950) is a good, wide-ranging survey with an extensive bibliography. 

31 There are a number of lesser books: C. S. Bremner, The Education of Women and Girls in 
Great Britain (1897), S. A. Burstall, Retrospect and Prospect : Sixty Years of Women’s Education 
(1933), and A. Percival, The English Miss To-Day and Yesterday (1939). 

%2 The range of Lady Stephen’s book is much wider than its title suggests. It contains 
of the writings of Emily Davies and Madame Bodichon (Barbara Leigh Smith). 

A short centenary history was written by R. Glynn Grylls, Queen's College 1848-1948 
(1948). The details of the earlier history are recorded in the jubilee volume, A. Tweedie (ed.), 
The First College Open to Women (1808). 

** Margaret Tuke, A History of Bedford College for Women (1939). 

*5 The relevant material was conveniently published in one volume with a preface by Dorothea 
Beale, Reports Issued by the Schools’ Enquiry Commission on the Education of Girls (n.d.). 

%¢ In addition to books already cited those of S. A. Burstall, English High Schools for Girls 
(1907), and L. Magnus, The Jubilee Book of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust, 1873-1923 (1923), 
are necessary. Some useful phlets were issued by the National Union for the Education of 
Girls of all Classes above the Sienantets : Mrs. William Grey (Maria Shireff), Special Requirements 


for Improving the Education ya Girls (18), Mary Gurney, Are we to have Education for our Middle- 


Class Girls ? (1872), Emily Shireff, The Work of the National Union (1873), and Isabella Todd, 
The Education of Girls of the Middle Classes (1874). Biographies of pioneering headmistresses 
(often as formidable as their subjects) and accounts of cular schools are a source—the 
following are a A. E. Ridley, Frances Mary Buss (1895), ‘Elizabeth Raikes, Dorothea Beale 
of Cheltenham (cob), E F.C. Steadman, In the Days of Miss Beale (1931), S. A. Burstall, The Story 
of the Manchester High School for Girls fear?) gt Grant (ed.) St. Leonard’s School, "1877-1927 
(198), and A. K. Clarke, A History of the Cheltenham Ladies’ College (1953). 

On this as on other —— of girls’ education the Transactions of the Social Science 
heasiaaa are indispensable. Conventional attitudes against which the reformers struggled 
are illustrated, for different decades, by the books of (Anon.), The lish Gentlewoman ; or 
Hints to Young Ladies on their Entrance into —— (1845), John Rustin, Sesame and Lilies 
(1865) (Ruskin thought girls and Brace should be similarly educated in order that wives might 
sympathize in their husbands’ His only qualification was the exclusion of theology 
from girls’ curricula as he thought it a 5 ru deegueeix science for women. He offered no guidance to 
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by a campaign to force examining bodies to accept women as candidates and 
universities to admit them as students.** 

The main aim of the mid-Victorian educational reformers was the equality 
of men and unmarried women of the upper middle class in the learned pro- 
fessions. By 1914 their efforts showed greater promise than fulfilment.* 
The numbers of women in professions such as medicine “ or the higher civil 
service,“! where the struggle had been hardest, were negligible save as pre- 
cedents. The great expansion of non-manual occupations had centred on 
schools,*? offices,** shops “* and hospitals ““—an expansion which, deriving from 


girls wishing to marry clergymen), and C. M. Yonge, Womankind (1876). The University sermon 
at Oxford of J. W. Burgon, To Educate Young Women Like Young Men—A Thing Inexpedient 
and Immodest (1884), is characteristic of + penne trend of bag om The books of j. Stores 
Smith, Social Aspects (1850), Emily Shireff, Intellectual Education its Influence on the Character 
and Happiness of Women (1858), Alexander Grant, Happiness and Utility as Promoted by the Higher 
Education of Women (1872), and Emily Pfeiffer, Women and Work (1888), are interesting examples 
of the critical view. 

%® This is well documented in the general books. The essay of Emily Davies, Women in the 
Universities of England and Scotland ( F806), reprinted in her Thoughts on Some Questions Relating 
to Women (1910), is a convenient summary. The history of the establishment of women's 
colleges at Oxford and Cambridge is traced in the books of G. Bailey (ed.), Lady Margaret Hall 
(1923), M. St. C. Byrne and C. H. Mansfield, Somerville a ty 1879-1921 (1923), R. F. Butler, 
A History of St. Anne’s Society (1949), Blanche A. Clough, A Memoir of Anne ‘Jemima C “ 
(1897), ng Be Stephen, Girton College, 1869-1932 (1933), M. A. Hamilton, Newnham, 
ag Biography (1936), and Ethel Sidgwick, Mrs. Henry Sidgwick (1938). The book of 
A. M. A. H. Rogers, Degrees by Degrees (1938), deals with the admission of women to the University 
of Oxford, similarly those of B. W. Walsh, After the Dawn. A Record of Pioneer Work in Edin- 
burgh for the Higher Education of Women (1939), and Mabel Tylecote, The Education of Women 
at Manchester University (1941). 

3° This may be measured in the papers reprinted with an introduction by Lady Mary Jeune, 
Ladies at Work (1893) and the surveys of A. A. Bulley and M. Whitley, Women’s Work (1894), 
Margaret Bateson, Professional Women upon Their Professions (1895), Frances, Countess of 
Warwick (ed.), Progress in Women’s Education in the British Empire (1898), (Pt. II, Some Professions 
Open to Women), Ishbel, Countess of Aberdeen (ed.), Women in Professions (1900), Clara E. 
Collet, Educated Working Women (1902), M. Mostyn Bird, Woman at Work (1911), The Awakening 
of Women (Special Supplement, The New Statesman, Nov. 1, 1913) and Edith J. Morley (ed.), 
Women Workers in Seven Professions (1914). 

4° The book of E. Moberly Bell, Storming the Citadel (1953) (with a short bibliography), is an 
adequate account of women’s irruption into medicine. 

“1 The book of Hilda Martindale, Women Servants of the State, anpesenes £3938), isa fot 
survey of all aspects of women’s employment in the civil service. f Dorothy 
Women and the Civil Service (1934), has a brief historical retrospect. tancnabtihemetent 
ment of the Women Inspectorate of Education is briefly described in the pamphlet 
Boothroyd, A History of the Inspectorate (1923, privately printed by 
Inspectors’ Association 

42 There is no cane of women teachers as a ——— pa pene. Some information may be 
obtained from (in addition to books already cited) English T and their Professional Organisa- 
tion (Special Supplement), The New Statesman (Sept. 25 and Oct. 2, 1915), the book of D. F. 
Thompson, Professional Solidarity Among the Teachers of England (Columbia U.P., 1927), and the 
unpublished thesis of A. Tropp, Elementary Schoolteachers as a Professional Body, 1800 to the 
Present Day (Ph.D., University of London, 1954), but all are primarily concerned with school- 
masters. 


“* There is no special study ; the fascinating histories of the typewriter, telephone and office 

remain to be written. 

«4 The earliest book with information about women shop workers is that of Thomas Sutherst, 
Death and Disease Behind the Counter (1884). There is an account of The Shop Hours League 
and The Early Closing Movement, with references to parliamentary debates, in Lord Brabazon, 
Social Arrows (2nd ed., 1887). The Reports of the Lady Assistant Commissioners to the Royal 
Commission on Conditions of Work in Various Industries in England, Wales, Scotland and Iveland 
(C-6894) (1893) and the volumes of evidence before the Departmental Committee on Truck 
(Cd. 4443 and 4444, 1908) contain much detailed information. The books of Clementina Black, 
Sweated Industry and the Minimum Wage (1907), Joseph Hallsworth and —_ . Davies, The 
Working fe of Shop Assistants (1910), William Paine, Shop Slavery and Emancipation 
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the technological and social diversification of industrialism and satisfying its 
cheap labour ** requirements, owed little to pioneering feminists. 

The conditions under which working class women -lived and laboured 
were beyond the knowledge and sympathies of most mid-Victorian feminists. 
Only factory legislation and prostitution “’ received sustained attention from 


(1912) and P. C. Hoffman, They Also Serve (1949) are interesting and useful. R.S. Lambert's 
biogra graphy of William Whiteley and study of the rise of the London department store, The Universal 
Provs ol Lal contains a bibliography. 

See above, p. 51, footnote 23. 

«* The section on Wages of Women, pp. 66-70, of the bibliography of L. Wyatt Papworth and 
Dorothy Zimmern, Women in Industry : A Bibliography (1915), all the published material. 
Of the economists who submitted evidence to the e Royal Commission on Equal Pay (Cmd. 6937, 
1946) only Professor Wootton lained established differences between men’s and women’s 
wages as “‘ the economic aspect of the sociological pattern which, in other contexts, long excluded 
women from higher education or from the exercise of civic responsibilities ’’ (Appendix IX to 
Minutes of Evidence taken before the R.C. on Equal Pay, 1946, p. 114). It is surprising that 
no historical study along these lines has been undertaken. 

‘’ There is no secondary study of Victorian prostitution. The ms earner sources are as 
various as the differing estimates of its extent and means to its con 2 gol poly ae posed by doctors, 
moralists and philanthropists. For the earlier period there is the book of a physician, Michael 
Ryan, Prostitution in London, with a Comparative View of that of Paris and New York (1839) and 
an excellent and informative study of the types, causes and consequences of prostitution in 
Edinburgh was made by a surgeon, William Tait, Magdelenism (1st ed., 1840 ; 2nd, 1842). They 
may be com with a minister’s verbiage about the situation in Glasgow, Ralph Wardlaw, 
Lectures on Female Prostitution (1844), and the views of the Secretary of the London Society 
for the Protection of beige: Sete J. B. Talbot, The Miseries of Prostitution (1844). The 
pamphlet of W. R. Greg, Great Sin of Great Cities ’’ (1843) — from the Westminster 
Review) reviews the book of Ryan, discusses the work of Talbot’s Society and stresses the relation 
between prostitution, low wages and intermittent employment. These provide a background 
for the essential and substantial book of the surgeon, William Acton, Prostitution, Considered 
in its Moral, Social, and Sanitary Aspects in London and Other Large Cities and Garrison Towns 
= ed., 1857; 2nd, a which may be supplemented by the books of (Anon.), Our P, Spot: 

In Connection with Our Polity and none as regards Our Women, Our Soldiery, and Indian 
Empire (1859), and John Blackmore, The London by Moonlight Mission (1860), and the contribu- 
tion of Bracebridge Hemyng, omer ae in London, to the extra volume of Henry Mayhew, 
London Labour and the London Poor (1862). The supplementary chapter ‘“‘ On Harlotry and 
Concubinage ”’, included only in the 1864 ed. of the book of John Wade, omen, Past and Present 
(1st ed., 1859), is as worthless as the section on ‘‘ Fallen Women ”’ in James Greenwood’s The 
Seven Curses of London (1868) is useful. The title of the book of C. J. Lecour, La Prostitution 
4 Paris et &@ Londres, 1789-1870 (Paris, 1st ed., 1870; 2nd, 1872; 3rd, 1882) is misleading ; the 
references to London concern only the C.D. ‘Acts. ‘In nteresting ‘discussions about prostitution, 
and especially the attitude to it of temperance reformers, appear in Meliora : A Quarterly Review 
of Social Science (1859-69). (This periodical contains several worthwhile articles on many 
aspects of the women’s movement.) The book of William Logan, The Great Social Evil (1873), 
was mainly copied from other people’s writing, but is useful for its frequent references to pamphlets 
and articles. “The view of a celebrated woman doctor may be obtained from the essays, Rescue 
Work in Relation to Prostitution and Disease (1881) and Purchase of Women : The Great Economic 
Blunder (n.d.), reprinted in Elizabeth Blackwell, Essays in Medical Sociology (1902), vol. I. The 
novel of Michael Sadleir, Forlorn Sunset (1947), though tedious as fiction, contains an accurate 
reconstruction of the organization of some types of prostitution in London in the decade before 
it was dramatically exposed by W. T. Stead in “‘ The Maiden Tribute of Modern Babylon” 
(The Pall Mall Gasette, July 6, 7, 8, and 10, 1885). (The four chapters were also separately 
published as a supplement (n.d.) under the same title.) The books of E. W. Stead, My Father 
(1913), Frederic Whyte, The Life of W. T. Stead (1925), and J. W. Robertson Scott, The Story 
of the Pall Mall Gazette (1950), trace Stead’s career and indicate his influence. Stead’s disclosures 
led to the establishment of the National Vigilance Association whose early history has been written 
by W. A. Coote (ed.), A Romance of Philanthropy (1916). The following are an indication of the 
types of writing about prostitution in the early twentieth century: the document ( (pp. 8 68) pub- 
lished by the Parish of Glasgow, Memorandum on a Social Evil in Glasgow (1911), the books 
and pamphlets of (Anon.), Im the Grip of the White Slaver a d.), (Anon.), The W ite Slave _—_ 

ae Martindale, Under the Surface (1912), Louise ton, The Social Disease and 
ht it (1914), and Maude Ro (ed.), Downward Paths (1916). The fantastic pamphlet 
of Christabel Pankhurst, The Great ge and How to End it (1913), illustrates the extremes of 
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organizations within the ‘women’s rights’ movement. The first because myopic 
middle class advocates of unrestricted liberty to engage in any employment 
regarded the limitations imposed by factory legislation on hours of work as 
restrictions on freedom similar in character to those which frustrated their 
own occupational desires: the other because the Contagious Diseases Acts * 
subjected prostitutes, but not their consorts, to regulation by a system of 
sanitary police. The campaign against extension of the factory acts ** derived 
from high conceptions of personal liberty and total ignorance of industrial 
organization. It was as foolish as the crusade for the abolition of government- 
regulated prostitution was courageous. 

Josephine Butler saw the C.D. Acts as one of the intolerably evil conse- 
quences of the unequal treatment of men and women in protest against which 
her life was dedicated.*° Many who contributed to the investigation, definition 
and treatment of the social results of industrialism were driven into feminism 
because they found their usefulness limited and their work frustrated by the 
socially imposed disabilities of sex. Perhaps the most surprising deficiency 
in our understanding of nineteenth-century social development concerns the 


which her fanaticism was capable. The periodical, The Shield (1870 passim) is a useful source 
for the literature. 

48 The best secondary account of the passing and repeal of the C.D. Acts is that of J. L. 
and Barbara Hammond, James Stansfeld (1932). An extensive bibliography of the literature 
of the repeal movement is printed in the book of Benjamin Scott, A State Iniquity (189°), pp. 
329-54, Surprisingly, this does not include the papers read to the Bristol meeting of the Social 
Science Association, Berkeley Hill, W. P. Swaine and Charles Taylor, Contagious Diseases iano 
actions, 1869). These, and the discussion which followed, resulted in the formation of the National 
Association for the Repeal of the Contagious Diseases Act—another offshoot of this fertile body. 
The Evidence before the Royal Commission upon the Administration and Operation of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts (C. 408-1, 1871) is a valuable source for information and attitudes. For the remark- 
able career of Josephine Butler her own Recollections of George Butler (1892) and Personal Reminis- 
cences of a Great Crusade (1896) are essential. The compilation of G. W. and L. Johnson, Josephine 
- E. Butler (1909) (with a bore | of her writings), and the short biographies of L. Hay-Cooper, 

Josephine Butler (1922), and M Fawcett and E. M. Turner, Josephine Butler (1927), are useful. 
The recent book of her grandson, who had access to family letters, A. S. G. Butler, Portrait of 
Josephine Butler (1954), is disappointing and adds only trivia. The work of the Salvation Army 
for prostitutes and the assistance given to Mrs. Butler by Catherine Booth are described in the 
book of Madge Unsworth, Maiden Tribute (1949) (with a short bibliography). 

4° The scope and effectiveness of this opposition is discussed in the books of B. L. Hutchins 
and A. Harrison, A History of Factory Legislation (2nd rev. ed., 1911), chap. IX, and Beatrice 
Webb (ed.), The Case for the Factory Acts (1901). The trend of “ women’s rights ” opinion 
may be traced in The Englishwoman’s Review (1866-94) ; it is crisply summarized in the book 
of Jessie Boucherett and Helen Blackburn, The Condition of Working Women and the Factory 
Acts (1896). From 1874 to 1886 the Women’s Trade Union League under its founder and first 
President, Mrs. Emma Paterson, an ardent feminist, opposed protective legislation for women. 
Information about Mrs. Paterson’s career and the formation, subsequent history and changing 
policy of the League is contained in the books of Barbara Drake, Women in Trade Unions (1920), 
M. A. Hamilton, Women at Work (1941) and Gladys Boone, The Women’s Trade Union Leagues 
in Great Britain and the United States of America (1942) (Columbia U.P.). The early history 
of the Women’s Co-operative Guild has been written by Catherine Webb, The Woman with the 
Basket (1927). 

5° The following extract from a letter written in 1893 by Mrs. Butler to a friend about to be 
confined precisely illustrates the outlook of many who dedicated themselves to “ the women’s 
cause”’. ‘I know it must be very horrid to go, as it were, a beast to the shambles ... But 
your ever faithful God is near you, dear. You remember how sweet and lovely Jesus always was 
to women, and how he helped their woman diseases, and how respectful he was to them, and 
loved them and forgave the sins of the most sinful. And he was born of a woman—a woman only. 
No man had a hand in that! It was such an honour to women . . .” (quoted A. S. G. — 
op. cit., pp. 58-9). The political meaning of this and similar attitudes in the Saglond (1996), 
century is adroitly described by G. Dangerfield, The Strange Death of Liberal E (1936). 
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origins and growth of social policy. In recent years excellent monographs ** 
have been added to the original work of the Webbs and others, but there is 
still no adequate, systematic survey of social policy as a whole. The range 
and content of the necessary synthesis is admirably indicated in the Hobhouse 
Memorial Lecture of H. L. Beales, The Making of Social Policy (1946). Such 
a survey would have to include an estimate of the pioneering energies of Mary 
Carpenter 5* in the treatment of juvenile delinquents and criminals, of F. P. 
Cobbe, Louisa Twining, Agnes Jones and Mrs. Nassau (John) Senior in the 
reform of different aspects of the poor law,** of Louisa Hubbard,™ Octavia 
Hill,** and many others.5* Their notable contributions to the making of social 
policy have been unduly neglected,5’ in part, perhaps, because they worked 
within the giant shadows cast by Miss Nightingale and Mrs. Butler. Similarly, 


51 E.g. those of M. W. Thomas, The Early Factory Legislation (1948), R. A. Lewis, Edwin Chad- 
wick and the Public Health Movement, 1832-1854 (1952), and W. Ashworth, The Genesis of Modern 
British Town Planning (1954). 

58 The only substantial account of her life is the biography written by her nephew, J. E. 
Carpenter, The Life and Work of Mary Carpenter (1879). The titles of her major publications 
indicate the range of her interests: Reformatory Schools for the Children of the Perishing and 
Dangerous Classes (1851), Juvenile Delinquents, their Condition and Treatment (1853), Our Convicts 
(1864), Six Months in India (1868) and Reformatory Prison Discipline (1872). Many of her 
are printed in the Transactions of the Social Science Association. She regarded the placing of 
her eae on the papal Index as an honour. 

Miss Cobbe described her work in her autobiography, Life of F. P. Cobbe (1894) ; she was 
the Tink between Mary Carpenter. and the poor law reformers of whom the most important was 
Louisa Twining, who skilfully persuaded the first meeting of the Social Science Association to 
promote an affiliated Workhouse Visiting Society. Miss Twining’s neglected career is described 
in her Workhouses and Pauperism and Women’s Work in the Administration of the Poor Law (1898) 
(with a bibliography of her writings). yoy mace an informative autobiography, Recollections 
of Life and Work (1893). The labours of Florence Nightingale and Louisa Twining prepared the 
ground for William Rathbone’s successful experiment of 1865 in substituting trained for pauper 
nurses in the Liverpool workhouse. It is described in the memoir of Eleanor F. Rathbone, 
William Rathbone (1905). The book, unsurpassed in its sickly piety, by Her Sister, Memorials 
of Agnes Elizabeth Jones (ist ed., 1871; 12th, 1885), purports to be an account of the career 
of the first Lady Superintendent at Liverpool. It contains a very interesting latendeation et by 
Miss Nightingale, reprinted, without her permission, from Good Words. Miss Nightingale thought 
the book gave a one-sided, morbid and untrue account of Agnes Jones’s important work. The 
considerable influence of Mrs. Senior’s Report to the Local Government Board on the Education 
of Girls in Pauper Schools (H.C., 1874, xxv. 1) on the Boarding Out movement may be traced in 
the 2nd ed. Fanny Fowke (ed.) of F. Davenport Hill, Children of the State (1889). There is a 
useful reference to the literature attacking and defending her proposals in S. and B. Webb, English 
Poor Law History : Part II (1929), vol. I, pp. 285-6, fn. 2. Mrs. Senior was Tom Hughes’ sister ; 
she was appointed Inspector of Workhouses and of Workhouse and District Pauper Schools 
in 1873. The only secondary account of her life is in the compilation of F. D. How, Noble Women 
of Our Time (1901), and of her work in the invaluable book of E. A. Pratt, op. cit., chap. IX. 
There is a short discussion of the work of women for poor law reform in the unpublished thesis of 
D. F. Adams, The Historical Antecedents, 1834-1906, of the Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 
1906 (Ph.D., University of London, 1954), chap. V, sec. v. 

54 EF. A. Pratt, 4 Woman’s Work for Women (1898), is a good account. 

5° There is a recent, undiscerning biography by E. Moberly Bell, Octavia Hill (1942). 

5¢ F.g. Many women were active in the public health movement. The course of lectures 
organised by F. D. Maurice at the Working Men’s College, printed in Lectures to Ladies on Practical 
Subjects (1855), focused interests which led to the formation in 1858 of the Ladies’ National 
Association for the Diffusion of Sanitary Knowledge—a body affiliated to the Social Science 
Association. The ariicle of B. R. Parkes, “‘ The Ladies’ Sanitary Association” (The English 
Woman's Journal, 1859) describes its background and aims; aspects of its work may be traced 
in the annual Tyansactions of the Social Science AsSociation. 

57 The recent book of Pauline Gregg, A Social and Economic History of Britain, 1760-1950 
(1950) provides an example of this neglect ; Agnes Jones is the only one of these women whose 
name appears in its Index of Persons.. Indeed, Dr. Gregg writes a hundred pages (Pt. III, A 
Century of Social Reform, 1851-1950) without mentioning either Miss Nightingale or Mrs. Butler. 
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in the next generation, Mrs. Webb’s stature has obscured the remarkable 
group of inspectors and investigators °* who defined their ardent feminism in 
terms that were relevant to the experience of women workers * in factory and 
sweat shop. Women showed a continuous and growing awareness of the 
necessary relief that only they could bring to women and children who were 
victims of Victorian social inefficiencies. A feature of the history of social 
policy is that the ‘‘ women’s movement ’’ was one of the effective instruments 
which forced an occupational definition of functions which had previously, 
if performed at all, been voluntary and unpaid. 

The re-definition of women’s place in society which accompanied the 
occupational expansion of this period has been described in subsequent writing 
largely in terms of changes in legal © and political “ status. The essays of 


58 The establishment and early years of the Women Inspectorate of Factories and Worksh 
is described in the books of Adelaide Anderson, Women in the Factory (1922), and Hilda i e, 
From One Generation to Another (1944). There is information about the very able women who 
pioneered a new occupation and opened a new era for many working women in the books of 
Gertrude Tuckwell, Constance Smith (1931), Hilda Martindale, Some Victorian Portraits and ea 
(1938), Violet Markham, May Tennant (1949), and the eope | autobiography of Rose 
Thirty Years in the Public Service (1927). At the centre of this group was the colourful yew 
Dilke whose marital experience included both Mark Pattison and Sir Charles Dilke. An historian 
and critic of art with a European reputation, art editor of the Academy, she became President of 
the Women’s Trade Union League, and had a passionate and unpatronizing enthusiasm for and 
effective influence on the improvement of conditions of women’s work in factory and workshop. 
(Her erudition and range of interest presumably derived from Pattison who supported and 
contributed papers to the Social Science Association in its early years.) There is, phere gene A 
no biography. In addition to the information in books already cited, som 
from Stephen Gwynn and Gertrude Tuckwell, The Life of the Rt. Hon. Sir Charles ” Dulke (1917), 
and from the reminiscences of Janet E. Courtney, Women of My Time (1934), pp. 142-9. 
5® No attempt is here made to do more than indicate the available bibliographies for 
manual workers. For their employment in agriculture there is the excellent bibliogra y in the 
persistently undervalued book of W. Hasbach, A History of the English Agricultural Labourer 
(1908), and for industry, the extensive and invaluable work of L. Wyatt-Papworth and Dorothy 
Zimmern, Women in Industry: A ee (1915). He quarterly periodical, The Women's 
Industrial News (1895-1919), published by the Women’s Industrial Council, is an essential source. 
The issue of January 1914 has a short article by L. Wyatt-Papworth which traces the origins of 
the Council and surveys its twenty years’ work. The unpublished thesis of M. Hewitt, The 
Effect of Married Women’s Employment in the Cotton Textile Districts on the Organi. and 
Structure of the Home in Lancashire, 1840-1880 (Ph.D. University of London, 1953) is of 
catempalery vise abdut tee dunes of seurtied wregelite walls an taidien tk oni ily 
mee They supplemented by other studies. 
are described in many of the books already cited ; the best for this peng te hy oe 
of Erna Reiss, The Rights and Duties of Englishwomen (1934)- The ar“ Ponda of Montague Lush 
Changes in the Law Affecting the Rights, Status, and Liabilities of Married W in the 
symposium, A —s of Law gr (1901), is useful as is the chapter, The Ri Rig of Women, 
in the book of A. T. Denning, The Changing Law (1953). 
+! The confused situation during the nineteenth ae tie mame ae 
under the various non-parliamentary franchises is succinctly su 
Pp. 512,fn.1. The comparative study of women’s exercise of political and public 
the world by I. M. Ostrogorski, The Rights of Women (1893), is very useful. 
experience in this and other countries is traced in the monumental American compilation of 4 
Stanton, S. B. Anthony, M. J. Gap and I. H. Harper, History of Woman Suffrage, 6 vols. (1881- 
1922). "The more recent history of women’s rights under the British tary and local 
ee ee ee oe Reiss, Rights and Duties of Englishwomen (1934). 
ere is some information in the book of J. M. E. Brownlow, Women’s Work in os enirsene ho 
(1911). The details of the campaigns to secure the parliamentary franchise ma: a renee. 
for the period before 1883, M. G. Fawcett, The Women’s Suffrage Movement in Stanton 
(ed.), op. cit., before 1900, in Helen Blackburn, Record of Women’s Suffrage (1902) (with a chrono- 
logically arranged bibliography of books, pamphlets and articles), up to 1914, in A. E. Metcalfe, 
Women s Effort (1917), and, up to 1918, in M. G. Fawcett, The Women’s Victory (1920). Useful 
sources for the attitudes, policies and quarrels of suffragettes and suffragists are are, in addition to 
books already cited, Katherine Roberts, Pages from the Diary of a Militant Suffragette (r9r0), 
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Mr. Beales, The Victorian Family and Victorian Ideas of Sex,** are notable as 
one of the few, recent attempts to relate the movement for emancipation to 
changing ideas about sex, marriage “ and the family. 


Sym Pankhurst, The i a (1911), me The Su o ieee, emma (1931), E. Pankhurst, 
My Own Story (1914), Constance L; (:914), Annie Kenney, Memoirs 
of a Militant (1924), and M. G. Fawcett, What 1 + Rooxioeher (19 

62 In the pan ange H. Grisewood (ed.), Ideas and Beliefs Py the Victorians (1949). 

88 Certain t this important and elusive subject can never be achieved ; the Victorian 
bedagean Hokets eee See oe ee ee ids canhen sdiliente the uitent 40 which 
behaviour is identified with or departs from the socially approved norms. At best, he must be 
content with inferences drawn from changes in the aibitachon en and types of behaviour and 
condemned at different times. “ We have no data upon which the statistician can wor: to estab- 
lish levels or trends of happiness and ‘re harmony and frustration,” remarks Mr. Beales 
(ibid., p. 357). ‘‘ Broad contrasts between phases of industrialist experience can be postulated, 
though little more than that.” It is improbable that any of adequate account of working-class 
sexual behaviour and beliefs can be written for this period. Information is scanty, related largely 
to the factory population, and distorted because derived from disapproving reports by middle- 
class writers. Broad contrasts can be postulated for the middle class. By early-Victorian 
years, the eighteenth-century outlook had been replaced by a socially accepted and religiously 
sanctified view of women as passive, submissive instruments of male gratification who dutifully 
and joylessly endured the lawful embraces of their husbands. Their only legitimate satis- 
factions from sexual intercourse were those of motherhood, and these issued from pain and 
suffering. This generalization about the sexual degradation of women, itself a fundamental 
and neglected element in their social subjection, may be tested in the bitter controversies 
aroused when the campaign to repeal the CD. Acts broke the conspiracy of silence. The claim 
for general equality of rights advanced during the second half of the century created a i 
in which new knowledge and new patterns of behaviour altered conceptions of women’s sexual 
role. Acceptance of mechanical methods of birth control (some of the contributing factors are 

discussed with great care in the book of J. A. Banks, Prosperity and Parenthood (1954), the 
literature of the movement is exhaustively surveyed in ‘that of D- Y. Glass, P. Policies 
and Movements (1940), and listed in the bibliography of J. A. Banks and > . Glass printed, 
pp. 79-112, in D. V. lass (ed.), Introduction to Malthus (1953)) gave re the freedom, in Pro- 
fessor Titrauss’s striking phrase, “ to control their own fertility ”. from the crushing burden 
of too frequent pregnancies was the condition in which alone ape assertion of equality had 
real meaning for most married women. The widening use of contraceptives emp! the 
irrelevance of old pruderies, and realistic books about physiology and the care of the body during 
pregnancy began to be written for and read by a widening lay public. It is instructive to compare 
the almost sexless physiology taught in the manual of T. H. Huxley, Lessons in Elementary 
Physiology (1st ed., 1866; 4th, 1898) with the exposition of an American trained doctor, T. L. 
Nichols, who disapproved of ignorance as much as he disliked the views of George Drysdale, 
Human Physiology the Basis of Sanitary and Social Science Risse Books advising parents 
on the sexual education of their young give a useful measure of —s attitudes. The earliest 
known to the present writer is that of Elizabeth Blackwell, The Mor ie of the Young 
in Relation to Sex (1879) (reprinted in her Essays on Medical Sociology (1 » vol. I), and the 
most interesting, indeed an essential document, is the remarkable book of I dward Lyttelton, 
who became headmaster of Eton, Training of the Young in Laws of Sex (1901). The difficulties 
of obtaining a circulation for such books are stated by Ellice Hopkins in the preface to — The 
Power of Womanhood : Or, Mothers and Sons (2899), but, by 1914, they were advertised in table 
periodicals. The book of Patrick Geddes and J. Arthur Thomson, Sex (1914) was ‘publ ed 
in the Home University Library and is a use indication of serious informed opinion. The 
views and activities of the wilder enthusiasts for sexual freedom may be glimpsed in the short- 
lived periodical, The Adult (1897-9). By the turn of the yma d the franker acceptance of the 
facts of sex was matched by new understanding of their meaning in the work of psycho- 
logists. The book of Havelock Ellis, The Task of Social eter gerne (1912) is an admirable discussion 
pt relates these developments to the changing social status of women. Early mse 

anxieties about the quality of the population ey related issues; the discussions of 

esser, Woman, Marriage and Motherhood (1913) and Motherhood and the State (Special 
Supplement The New Statesman, May 16, 1914) are representative. From the 1870’s onwards, 
changing sexual attitudes are bound up with new activities and outlooks ; if croquet, tennis 
and skating gave point to the movement for rational dress, who can now measure the juences 
of the bicycle ? No English book treats these aspects as vividly as the superb, pictorial 
of Oliver Jensen, The Revolt of American age si York, 1952), though something may be 
culled from the book of James Laver, Taste and hion (rev. ed Thang lie There is an unusual 
and interesting comment on women mountaineers in the fascinating stud ly of Ronald Clark, 
The Victorian Mountaineers (1953). Novels provide a sensitive tion of these changes, 
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though any discussion is impossible here. The three most amusing, forgotten cautionary tales 
are those of Walter Besant, The Revolt of Man (1886), Grant Allen, The Woman Who Did (1st ed., 
1895; 19 eds.) and Hubert Wales (pseud. William Pigott), The Yoke (1st ed., 1907; 2nd 1908, 
then suppressed.) 

64 The sources here are endless and must include the general literature of the period as well 
as books already cited. The following books are directly relevant though their contents are too 
varied to permit brief classification: William Lovett, Social and Political Morality (1853), John 
Cassell (ed.), Social Science (1861), John Maynard, Matrimony: Or, What Marriage Is, and 
How to Make the Best of It (1st ed., 1864; 2nd, 1866), Mary Taylor, The First Duty of Women 
(1870), F. D. Maurice, Social Morality (1st ed., 1870; 2nd, 1872), Augusta Webster, A Housewife’s 
Opinions (1879), Annie Besant, Marriage, As it Was, As it Is, and as it Should Be published as 
a pamphlet and in Essays Political and Social (1882), Frances Power Cobbe, The Duties of Women 
(1st ed., 1881, last 1905), J. B. Brown, The Home : In its Relation to Man and to Society (1883), 
Jane H. Clapperton, Scientific Meliorism (1885), J. R. Miller, Home-Making or the Ideal Family 
Life (n.d.), W. Stewart Ross, Janet Smith: A Promiscuous Essay on Woman (1892), Edward 

ter, Love’s Coming-of-Age (1896), Mona Caird, The Morality of Marriage (1897), Mrs. 
ur Lyttelton, Women and their Work (1901), Lucy Re-Bartlett, The Coming Order (1911), 
and Cicely Hamilton, Marriage as a Trade (1912). 
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I 


HE purpose of this paper is to analyse some fundamental features of 

the social class structure of Israel. Despite the fact that the object 

of our inquiry is thus geographically limited, our intention is to stress 
a certain aspect of the issue, which might be of a more general interest, namely 
the impact of an unusual social multiplicity and fluctuation on class-stratifica- 
tion. To put the case in a more concrete form: Israel has been—not only 
since its political foundation, but ever since the beginnings of the Zionist 
settlement in the last decades of the nineteenth century—the arena of repeated 
influxes of immigration from a great variety of countries and of great social 
and cultural diversity. This fact has been a decisive factor working against 
social and cultural stabilization, and it has also exercised a preponderant 
influence on the class stratification of modern Israel. The problem of the 
class structure of Israel will, therefore, be examined chiefly in the light of 
the impact of that other social phenomenon, called currently in Zionist usage 
the “‘ ingathering of exiles ”’. 

We use in this essay the conception of class distinction as formulated in 
Ginsberg’s Sociology : 

Social classes may be described as portions of the community, or collections 
of individuals, standing to each other in the relation of equality, and marked off 
from other portions by accepted or sanctioned standards of inferiority and superiority. 
.. . People within the same class meet each other on equal terms, but when 
are in contact with members of other classes we find them behaving in a way whi 
implies deference or submission on the one hand, and self-confidence and assertion 
on the other, while on the frontiers between classes we note behaviour especially 
calculated to maintain distance. Behind these habits of behaviour there lie more 
important matters. They express the values which societies attach to different 
modes of life. . . .[x] 

E° I 
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We stress the point that the ultimate judge of class gradation is the com- 
munity itself, which has certain ‘‘ accepted or sanctioned standards ”’ in this 
respect. These standards “‘ express the values which societies attach to 
different modes of life’”’. An implication of this approach to class division is 
that there is no “ objective’ standard (say, economic wealth) according to 
which the sociologist may divide any community in any country on a pre- 
conceived pattern. The only, almost universal, feature is the very gradation 
of communities into classes, but the criterion (or set of criteria) of this gradation 
varies according to place and time, itself constituting a specific trait of each 
community. 

If this approach complicates the issue, it has the benefits of following the 
sociological facts inductively, instead of imposing a pre-conceived pattern on 
social diversity, distorting thereby the picture of social relations as they really 
are. We shall see further [2] that this approach is particularly fruitful in the 
examination of class stratification in Israel. 

It can be generally stated that the class gradation in Israel is comparatively 
negligible, several factors making for this result. On the other hand, however, 
there are some factors which exercise quite an opposite influence. The first 
tendency will be examined in section II, whereas the latter is discussed in 
section III of this essay, 


II 


There are several factors—some of them hardly conceivable in a stabil- 
ized country—making for blurred class distinctions in Israel. We will try to 
enumerate and explain them. 

(i) Linguistic differences. Israel, in so far as it is composed of Jewish 
people, is a community about seventy years old.[3] The inhabitants have 
come from various countries and brought with them a diversity of languages. 
Now, a distinguishing feature of various languages is their way of addressing 
people. In English this is comparatively simple ; the form you is used to-day 
to a child or a grown-up person of any class and status. ‘This is an egalitarian 
factor in class relations, though the frequent interjection of “Sir” may 
emphasize distinction of status. The Hebrew usage in Israel is rather more 
complicated, for the direct “ thou ”’ (atta) may be employed to anybody without 
implying lack of respect, though on the other hand there are forms of special 
politeness, such as addressing a person in the third person (hu), which would 
not be used to a child (these, however, are used comparatively seldom), 
Hebrew, however, has not been the only spoken language, and, especially in 
periods of intensive immigration, other languages have been in current use. 
One of these, Polish, is particularly significant for our point.[4] With 
this language, noted for the severity of class gradation, distinctions are 
customary in addressing other persons according to their class and status. 
Ty (= thou) is used to a child, or sometimes to a person of a very low status, 
wy (second person, plural) is rather established in addressing a peasant, and 
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pan (Sir, Mister) combined with third person is in current usage between equals 
of middle and upper classes or in addressing one of them by persons of lower 
status.[5] This difference between the Polish and Hebrew usage had a strange 
outcome. People started translating their native language into the new 
country’s Hebrew, and it seemed (especially to the beginner in Hebrew) that 
there is no place for pan in the old-new language, but everybody is atta (thou). 
The inference for class distinctions has quite often been drawn explicitly by 
new immigrants from Poland, who could have been heard saying, with some- 
what ambivalent feelings : ‘‘ In Israel everybody is atta ; everybody is equal!” 

But if the nature of Hebrew combined with superficiality in acquiring 
the new language made for egalitarianism for Polish immigrants (at least), so 
did in a broader sense the even greater superficiality of the older inhabitants in 
learning the languages of European newcomers. The influxes of immigrants 
being sometimes immense, it was convenient for shopkeepers, craftsmen and 
others to learn the language of the immigrants, instead of awaiting the con- 
summation of the lengthy process of establishment of Hebrew as the general 
means of communication. This was usually done without any attempt at 
formal schooling and merely by acquiring some essentials of the spoken 
language through practice (quite typical in the Levant). The Hebrew speakers, 
as well as people whose mother language was Arabic, did not philosophize: 
about semantic differences (with possible social implications) between various 
languages, but simply translated atta or inte (the Arabic equivalent) into the 
German or Yiddish du (= thou), which is not used in those languages in 
addressing an alien grown-up person. Thus, a lady, say, from the upper 
middle class in Germany or Poland often met with a surprising familiar du. 
from a pedlar selling oranges on the street. Such mistaken use could often 
have been felt as degrading by the newcomer (especially from Poland) and 
such ‘‘ degradation” perhaps exercised its impact on social equalization. 

It can be concluded that the mere semantic misconceptions caused by the 
linguistic mélange in a land serving as focus of large-scale immigration 
exercised an influence on diminishing class distinctions, 

(ii) Differences in traditional evaluation. As we have stressed in 
section I, the social class gradation depends on the criteria of the community 
in evaluating different professions. In Israel it is difficult to speak about 
any set of criteria of class gradation which would be accepted by all. Each 
influx of immigrants has brought with itself not only new language, customs, 
mode of life, etc., but also a peculiar outlook as to the “ right ”’ class gradation 
and as to the relative ‘‘ importance ”’ of each profession. With orthodox Jews 
from eastern Europe, the highest degree of social status has been the Talmud 
scholar, irrespective of economic situation. This ideal type, of a man devoted 
to the Talmudic vita contemplativa, was contemptuously rejected by “‘ modern ” 
people, whether from eastern Europe or (particularly) from Germany. They 
came to regard the practicability of the profession as an essential ingredient 
of its value. In the case of the “ progressive’ east Europeans there was a 
marked preference for certain practical professions, such as doctors, lawyers 
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and other “ free” professions; the German Jews, however, did not stress 
such distinctions as emphatically, and regarded with approval young men 
following manual professions (say, mechanics, carpenters and other craftsmen). 

These are just some crude examples of the large number of social valuations 
affecting class gradation. The very fact of such multiplicity, due to difference 
of origin of the inhabitants of the country, has been a powerful factor in 
tending to lessen and blur class distinctions. Truly, in some cases the evalua- 
tions seemed similar, as, for example, in the appraisal of the possessor of wealth, 
an outlook common to people of different countries of origin. Still, the large 
variance in class gradation generally has had an equalizing influence. 

(iii) Ideological factors. Social evaluation of profession and status in 
Israel is not merely the manifestation of imported (different) standards inherent 
in the outlooks of immigrants from various places. A factor of conscious 
ideology, as opposed to any established customary evaluations, is also at work. 
The Zionist movement has been profoundly intertwined with the ideal of the 
economic regeneration of the Jewish people. An essential point of such an 
ideology of regeneration has been the stress on what was termed as “ produc- 
tive’ professions. Agriculture, industry and manual work in general has come 
to be regarded as superior in value to trade, desk-jobs, or even intellectual 
activity. This tendency might have subsided recently, but it has exercised a 
profound influence for years and should not be disregarded completely even 
to-day. 

The ideological preference for certain professions has been particularly 
significant for agriculture. Agricultural work has been idealized not merely 
because of its productivity, but also because it symbolized the bond (somewhat 
mystically conceived) between the returning Children of Israel and the Country 
of Israel. The co-operative settlements were, for some time at least, based 
entirely on agriculture. This ideological factor induced many young people, 
organized in various Youth Movements, to settle down in such co-operative 
agricultural settlements. Here sons of physicians and rich merchants met 
children of lower classes, and the brand-new agricultural workers were proud 
of being such. In their eyes, and they formed a very significant factor in the 
social and political activity of the Hebrew community, they belonged to the 
élite of the community, while the town inhabitants, rich though they might 
happen to be, were regarded as inferior in social virtue, and thus formed in a 
way an inferior class. This view was, in a degree, shared even by many town 
inhabitants, who often regarded themselves somewhat guiltily as rather 
ordinary people succumbing to refinements of material civilization and not of 
sufficient strength of character and will power to live the virtuous life of the 
halutsim, the pioneers or avant-garde of the nation. 

On the whole, the effect of the impact of ideological conceptions on class 
gradations has been to confuse still more any possible generally accepted 
evaluation, by adding another ingredient to the already too complex diversity 
of outlook. 

(iv) Instability of professions. A typical feature of the Israeli economy 
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is the frequent change of profession by many people. The radical change 
usually occurs when people come to Israel and often are compelled by new 
circumstances to change their profession. During the years of the immigra- 
tion of German Jews in the thirties the number of physicians and lawyers 
was far in excess of the need of the community and some people holding these 
professions boldly turned to agriculture.[6] Some new immigrant girls (not 
necessarily from Germany) with secondary education served at those times as 
domestic servants, a thing incredible in their European middle-class homes. 

But not only arrival in Israeli often meant radical change in profession ; 
even after settling down many people shifted from one. profession to another. A 
man could start as a manual worker and then go over to government service. 
A merchant could become an official and then return to his former profession. 
Examples of this sort could be multiplied, the important point being that this 
has by no means been an exceptional phenomenon, but rather a typical trait 
of the country. 

Such a flux in occupational life of many individuals, and especially the 
frequent sudden break with the immigrant’s traditional profession on arrival 
in the country, made for general weakening of the importance attached to a 
profession, and for tendency to regard occupation as an incidental way of 
making one’s living. If Europeans were accustomed to label persons by their 
professions, and implicitly to grade them accordingly, they soon learned (often 
from their personal experience) that profession did not mean much as criterion 
for esteeming a person, for a carpenter could have previously been an official, 
an official—a merchant, a merchant—a mere pedlar, etc. If profession often 
serves as the practical guide for social gradation, this means was no longer 
feasible in Israel (in certain periods at least), and the mere difficulty in finding a 
person’s original profession and education was a powerful factor minimizing 
class distinctions. Thus, also this kind of complexity worked for equalization, 
if not as a conscious intention, then as a practical result. 

(v) Income and social status. In the modern world income is often 
regarded as the criterion of one’s comparative place in society. To an extent, 
this may be true of Israel too. Many people regard it as a clue to their social 
gradation of others and themselves. But income (throughout the world) is 
seldom the only criterion and it often is correlated with certain professions. 
Thus, a lawyer may be regarded as belonging to a higher class than a manual 
worker, both because his usual income is much higher and because his pro- 
fession seems (through some mystical misapprehension) “ cleaner ”’, or requir- 
ing learning. A peculiarity of Israel is that the correlation between the 
‘quality ” of professions and the income associated with them is far more 
distorted (as judged by the standards of the past) than in many other places 
undergoing social metamorphosis. Take the extreme case of a bus-driver, a 
member of one of the powerful co-operatives, and of the highest civil servant 
in the government, a director general of a State ministry. The “ quality” of 
the latter’s profession is usually regarded as “ higher ’’, perhaps even by the 
driver, but the income of the driver is approximately 50 per cent higher.[7] 
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Similarly, a small shopkeeper or a plumber, to give incidental examples, may 
sometimes have an income far exceeding that of the head of a governmental 
department or of a university professor. 

Whatever the causes of such development (they are rather complex and 
beyond the scope of the present article), the result is a blur of class distinctions. 
The lack of correlation between the quality of a profession and the income 
associated with it makes it harder for people to decide which criterion for 
social gradation should be preferred. Though the problem is not always 
brought up to the abstract level, a parent may ask himself whether he would 
prefer as his son-in-law a well-to-do driver or a rather poor high government 
official. The answer may vary, but the fact that such questions may be asked 
shows that class gradation becomes an intricate problem, even in the conscious- 
ness of those who tend to attach to such gradation much importance. The 
perplexity here again works for minimizing the distinctions. 

(vi) Economic instability. Not only are professional instability (iv) and 
a lack of correlation between professional and economic status (v) a feature of 
Israeli life ; so are also economic fluctuations within each profession. The 
economic profitableness of various professions undergoes frequent and extreme 
changes. This happens on various levels of economic activity. 

Let us start from the economically lower ones. During periods of economic 
prosperity manual work has been more profitable than desk jobs, while during 
economic crises the opposite has been the case. Consequently, people have 
become accustomed to the fact that a craftsman may be for some years better 
off than an official and this relation may be suddenly reversed. This often 
induced people to change their profession, a practice resulting in an additional 
confusion of social stratification (see iv). Similarly, on the higher level, 
capitalists, who profitably invested money in citrous fruit orchards in the 
early thirties, became impoverished by the middle of the century. Investors 
in housing experience a similar lot (as rents were frozen by legislation despite 
inflation). Shop owners, on the other hand, who could only with difficulty 
make their living before World War II, suddenly prospered owing to shortage 
of commodities during the war and later on because of import restrictions, 
inflation and other reasons. 

Such economic instability has been another factor making it extremely 
difficult to associate profession with income and thus to form a pattern of 
social gradation. 


III 


If the factors making for blurred class distinctions are multiple, it will 
be erroneous to conclude that there are no factors having the opposite result 
or that Israel forms a one-class community. It is our task to examine this 
aspect of the problem, in trying to enumerate the factors making for class 
distinctions. 

(i) Length of residence. It is typical of countries with large immigrations 
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that the length of the period of residence is often considered as criterion of 
social status. This, to a degree, is true also in Israel. The Jewish population 
there, growing layer upon layer, is in a way graded according to the period 
of immigration. Such distinctions are supported by the fact that duration 
of residence in the country is, in a general way, associated with economic 
and social-political strength. It can be easily shown, for example, that among 
the élite of the most powerful party (the Israel Labour Party) the most 
prominent figures have been immigrants of the “ Second Aliyah” (second 
wave of immigration), which took place fifty to forty years ago, a very long 
time for the Zionist settlement in Israel. These people, who were mainly 
workers, need not be richer to-day than some capitalists who came to Israel 
several decades later, but it can be generally maintained that they are better 
off than a new immigrant who has arrived in Israel without economic resources. 
Their political power may be immensely greater than their private (not co- 
operative) economic resources, and it contributes much to the social class 
gradation. 

It can be maintained that evaluative distinction between the old and the 
new comers is, to a degree, accepted even by the latter. The esteem of economic 
welfare and political power is not alien to anybody, and though many a new 
immigrant from Europe may pride himself on his origin from the world’s most 
civilized continent (this may be disputed, but it is a fact in the consciousness 
of most Europeans), he still enviously regards the social position of the old 
residents, even though they may have been born in Asia or have become 
“ Asiatic’. The fact that the old resident is acquainted with the language 
and habits of the land, though hardly consciously perceived by himself, is a 
major cause for the esteem of the newcomer, who is acutely conscious of what 
he does not possess. 

Thus the “ chronological ” criterion of relative length of residence in the 
country serves, to an extent, as a measuring-stick for social gradation in the 
eyes of many old and new-comers. 

(ii) Differences of country of origin.[8] As already mentioned, the 
Israeli community is composed of immigrants from a great variety of countries. 
Though there is a certain common denominator between Jews throughout the 
world, this is rather narrow and mainly of religious character. Moreover, 
as some Jews discard the religious way of life, they adopt the civilization of the 
country in which they live and thus become even more estranged from Jews 
in other countries who undergo a similar process. The Jewish immigrants 
from various countries assembling in Israel often possess little more in common 
than the mere consciousness of belonging to one nation. Seemingly, such 
diversity has nothing to do with class gradation. This, however, is not so: 
for the cultures of various immigrants are deemed to vary not only in hind, 
but also in degree. An immigrant from Yemen has a material civilization 
much lower than a German Jew, to give an extreme example. Such differences 
are significant even in less extreme cases, and the material way of life of 
Oriental Jews is often regarded as inferior to that of European Jews. This 
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leads many people to regard Oriental Jews as inferior to European Jews, and 
such gradations are often consciously elaborated in respect of differences, say, 
between Yemenite and Iraqi Jews, as well as between Polish, German, Russian 
and other Jews. Each country has a certain place in the scale of gradation, 
the English, Americans, central Europeans and Russians ranging at the top 
and the North Africans, Iraqis and Yemenites at the bottom.[9] Thus the 
distinction between countries of origin practically overlaps with what is usually 
regarded as class stratification. 

Such distinctions are often quite misleading. There are many Iraqi 
Jews, for example, who live on a very high material standard and many Jews 
from Poland who barely make their living. In many cases, however, the correla- 
tion between material standard of living and place of origin is to a high degree 
positive. It could also be argued that the material standard of living should 
not validly form the criterion of gradation. Such rational objections, however, 
do not change the sociological fact. Whether generalizations and abstractions 
are logically sound or not, they can form a sociological fact of first importance, 
as everybody who studied antisemitism (for example) knows. 

The class stratification according to the country of origin is inherently 
independent of the gradation according to antiquity of residence and this, 
in a way, would tend to diminish class stratification, for the two principles 
are not necessarily correlated with each other. Though the point is admitted, 
it seems that both principles exercise their impact on the approach of many, 
confusing as they may sometimes happen to be. A coincidental fact, however, 
is that half of the’recent immigration has been from Oriental countries and 
North Africa, while a preponderant majority of the old comers (i.e. those who 
came to Israel before the establishment of the Jewish State) are from European 
origin, and thus the resulting class gradation becomes only more emphatic.[10] 

(ili) Crystallization of the community. Though the Hebrew community in 
Israel seems to be in a perpetual flux, chiefly due to the great waves of 
immigration, there are factors making for stabilization and crystallization. 
Immigration to Israel has not been a continuous process at a uniform pace, 
but rather followed the pattern of sudden outbursts which lasted for a shorter 
or longer period and then subsided. After each wave of immigration a period 
of stabilization and amalgamation followed. Now, for example, Israel is 
experiencing such a period, after the unprecedented doubling of the com- 
munity [11] as a result of the establishment of the State of Israel. The 
features of such a stabilization period are that the above-mentioned differences 
between various parts of the population (old and new, Orientals and Westerners) 
are becoming less acute, uniformity of language gains considerable ground, 
assimilation of civilizations to each other grows—in short, the country tends to 
become what is usually termed “normalized”. Hitherto, such processes 
could hardly ripen, before a new wave of immigration distorted the equilibrium. 
This, however, should not prevent us from taking this process into account 
even now, and one day this will lead the community to a more or less final 
crystallization and stability. 
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A typical feature of such crystallization process is that it tends to stabilize 
class distinctions as well. To the extent that a community becomes uniform 
in its national culture, it tends to adopt some uniform standards of evaluating 
profession and status. To the extent that such evaluation becomes unified, 
it overcomes the multiplicity of outlook and appraisal so typical for the 
mélange of the hyper-fluctuating community of Israel (see section II). 

It is difficult to conclude what will be the standards of evaluation and 
class gradation of the Israel community when stabilized. Possibly, it may 
adopt the ideal of a classless society as its current social approach, and there 
are some significant tendencies in this respect.[12] Possibly, the final outcome 
will be different, whether economic egalitarianism be realized or not. Be it as 
it may, in the long run some sort of uniformity of social class gradation, or 
discarding of any such gradation, is likely to become established. 


NOTES 


1. Morris Ginsberg, Sociology (1934), Home University Library, pp. 159-60. 

2. Section II, (ii) and (iii). 

3. There lived in Palestine before the eighties Jews who came there on religious 
grounds, the so-called ‘‘ old Yishuv ” (= settlement), who to this very day form in 
many respects a self-enclosed community. The number of the Jewish population in 
1882 (the year of the beginning of the first wave of Zionist migration) is estimated at 
24,000 (The [Israel] Government Yearbook 1949/50 (in Hebrew), p. 303). 

4. This is not a matter of mere linguistic curiosity, for Jews of Polish origin form 
a considerable portion of the total Hebrew community in Israel, and in certain periods 
constituted more than a third of this population. The following figures may be of 
interest. 


THE PERCENTAGE OF POLISH-BORN JEWS AS COMPARED WITH TOTAL 
JEWISH POPULATION IN ISRAEL 


Date 18 November 1931 18 November 1948 31 December 1951 
Polish bom. .  35°4% 34°5% 230% 
(Reproduced from ‘‘ Changes in Jewish Immigration and Population [in Israel] in 


the Years 1948-1951”, by R. Bachi and B. Gil, published in “ Shivath Zion’, Yearbook 
of Zionist Research, vols. II-III, p. 467, The Zionist Library, Jerusalem 1953 (in Hebrew).) 


Many of-the Polish Jews spoke Yiddish as their mother tongue on arrival in Israel, 
but for a considerable part Polish was the main means of communication, and most 
of the Polish Jews could at least use that language in speech. 

5. This was the Polish usage up to the second World War. This might have pos- 
sibly changed in the Poland under Communist régime, but such change hardly affects 
the class conceptions inherent in the linguistic usage exposed here, as it was this usage 
that could influence Jewish immigration from Poland. 

6. A typical village in this respect is Ramoth Hashavim in the coastal strip near 
Tel Aviv. 

7. It is extremely difficult to obtain precise figures about the bus-drivers’ income, 
as deliberate measures are contrived by the co-operatives to conceal their real income. 
The above estimation, however, based on information from the Ministry of Communi- 
cation, should not seem exaggerated. 

8. For the idea of connection between differences in country of origin and class 
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stratification I am indebted to Mr. Immanuel Kopelevitch, M.A., of the Ministry of the 
Interior of the Government of Israel. 

9. Such an attempt to grade the countries of origin is a simplification, for many 
would dispute the relative place of certain countries, especially when their own origin 
is concerned. 

to. The following numbers will be illustrative : 


JEwIsH IMMIGRANTS TO ISRAEL BY CONTINENT OF BIRTH 
(before and after foundation of the State) 
1919-14 May 1948 15 May 1948-31 December 1952 
: % % 
AME 2 Gh es See 9:0 244,161 34°5 
| Se ene rere 4,033 0:9 103,020 14°6 
Europe. . . . ~« 377,487 83°5 337,603 47°7 
America and Australia 7,579 1-7 4,015 0-6 
Not marked . . . 22,283 49 18,777 27 


TOG os. ae Se 100 7°7,576 100 


The above data are based on “ Statistical Abstract of Israel’’, No. 3, 1951/2, and 
No. 4, 1952/3. 

11. The Jewish population of Israel on 8th November 1948 was 713,000 (Govern- 
ment Yearbook 1949-50, p. 303 (in Hebrew) ), while the Jewish immigration between 
15th May 1948 and 31st December 1952 amounted to 707,576 (see above, note 10). 

12. The “‘ Histadrut ’’ (General Federation of Jewish Labour in Israel), for example, 
on socialist principles, used to grade the salaries of its own employees according to needs 
(i.e. number of dependent family members), and usually not according to professional 
qualifications. Thus the general editor of the Davar daily paper (of ‘‘ Histadrut ’”) may 
have received a lower salary than the door-keeper of the newspaper building, who 
happened to have a larger family. 

A tendency, however, to abandon this practice has become dominant of late, and 
professional distinctions in salary gradation are increasingly applied also in the economic 
enterprises of the “ Histadrut”’. Thus the above example of the practice of the Davar 
daily is no more true for several months. 
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LITERACY AND EDUCATION 


Grandparents and Parents 


HE extent of the transformation that has taken place in some sections 

of Gold Coast society can best be appreciated by examining literacy 

rates in successive generations. Details of the educational level of 
all four grandparents, as well as that of parents and siblings were obtained, 
and the results appear below : 


TABLE XIII 


DETAILS OF EDUCATION 
(GRANDPARENTS AND PARENTS) 


GRANDFATHERS 





No Elementary | Secondary 
Education School School 





GRAND- Secondary School . —_ I I 3 


motuErs | Elementary School,. 2 33 12 48 
No Education. . 329 79 14 425 





331 113 27 476* 























*No adequate data for five students. 


In the above Table paternal grandparents and maternal grandparents 
have been combined as the patterns are very similar. 

Out of 476 pairs of grandparents for whom information was available, 
329 or nearly 70 per cent were totally illiterate ; the standard of literacy was 
purposely kept very low, so that anybody who had attended school at all, for 
however short a period, was reckoned literate. By the same standard about 
25 per cent of the parents (i.e. both parents) were illiterate. It is obvious 
that students coming from such a background, especially those with illiterate 
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FATHERS 





No Elementary | Secondary 
Education School 





Secondary School . 4 9 16 
MOTHERS | Elementary School 28 "34 66 ~ 
No Education. . 73 22 156 








105 65 238* 




















* No adequate data for five students. 


parents, labour under a heavy handicap and one can only admire the way in 
which many are able to surmount it. 


TABLE XIV 
Various MEASURES OF LITERACY 
A. Score out of six possible literate ancestors. 


(2 parents and 4 grandparents). 
Score o I 2 3 4 5 6 Total 





No. 59 61 43 29 23 10 13 238 
% (24°8) (256) (18-1) (12-2) (9°7)— (42) = (5°4) = (1000) 


B. Changes in Literacy Rate and Sex Ratio. 
Grandparents Parents 
Men . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - 305% 739% 
Women . . : ° . 10°9% 34°0% 
Men: Women . ° . . 2°79: 1 2°17:1 
C. Relative levels of Education of Marriage Partners. 
Men’s educational level in relation to that of their 
wives : 
Lower Same Higher N 
Grandfathers : 1% 76% 23% 476 
Fathers 2 . » 3% 40% 57%. 238 


Different aspects of the same data are brought out in Table XIV, A-C. 
From A it will be seen that half the students have only one literate ancestor, 
usually the father. In B it is shown that the gain in literacy from grand- 
parental to parental generation has not appreciably reduced the sex differen- 
tial. Lastly it emerges from C that the difference between marriage partners 
has actually increased. This is important in view of the high prestige value 
of literacy in Gold Coast society. It is not unlikely that the status of women 
may have been adversely affected by the change from the “‘ illiterate equality ” 
of both partners.[13] 

The question arises whether this trend has continued in the third genera- 
tion, i.e. among the siblings of the students. The answer is to be found in 
Table XV. _ It is clear from this that a large majority of the students’ siblings 
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EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF SIBLINGS BETWEEN THE AGES 6-16 INCLUSIVE 





Boys 


Girls 





% 


% 





and Middle 


Secondary and Technical . 


** Home ” 


31 
7 


(78) - 


(18) 
(4) 


8 
20 


(81) 
(5) 
(14) 





Total . 


172 


(100) 


146 


(100) 

















of either sex now receive at least a primary education. This is of course not 
true of the general population ; in 1951 there were nearly three times as many 
boys attending primary schools as there were girls.[14] 


STUDENTS’ OCCUPATIONAL AIMS 
Nearly all students in the University College receive some kind of financial 
assistance. Many of them are bonded, which involves the obligation to 
undertake a particular kind of work, mostly teaching, after completion of 
studies. Hence the students were asked to name not only the kind of job 


they anticipated entering immediately after leaving the College, but also 
what their long-term aims were, what they would lke to be doing in about 


twenty years’ time. Results are summarized in Table XVI. Their remarks 
show that most of the students expect to get to the top, or at least near. the 
top, of their chosen profession. Many regard teaching or the civil service 
merely as springboards for the realization of other ambitions. 

About 40 per cent of Arts and 63 per cent of Science students intend to 
remain within the same broad occupational group ; the difference is probably 
due to the more specifically vocational training of Science students. 

Some of the more glamorous-appearing callings account for about one- 
fifth of the Arts students’ ultimate choices; e.g. authorship, politics (‘‘I 
should like to enter politics and give the country the benefit of my experience ”’), 
and diplomacy (‘‘ I want to be an ambassador of Ghana to a foreign country ”’). 
About another fifth seem to be primarily concerned with the material rewards 
of the job; these include both those who want to become business men and 
those who wish to go in for agriculture, which is almost without exception 
conceived as a business venture. 

Approximately one-quarter propose to remain within the educational 
field, of course usually at a fairly high level. Among the remainder the tradi- 
tionally high-prestige occupations of lawyer and the civil service (at the 
permanent secretary level) are most important. 

With the Science students medicine is the most frequent goal. A 
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TaBLE XVI 


GENERAL OUTLINE OF ARTS AND SCIENCE STUDENTS’ 
SHORT- AND LONG-TERM AIMS 





Arts 








% 





Teaching or Educational 

Administration. . . (51°8) 
University Teaching . (4:3) 
Civil and oe 

Service. . (30:2) 
Ee 6 cn eS oo 
Ce See eee tee (5:0) 
Medicine . oi hin miae oe 
Scientific Work . a 
Engineering — 
Agriculture and Farming os 
Business . _— 
Clergy and Ministry ‘ (1-4) 
Authorship ... . a 
Miscellaneous. . . . (2-9) 
Don’t Know. .. . (4°3) 


we CET BG et Els 


(1-0) 





Total . - «+ «+ | 139 | (99°9) | 139 . 104 | (100-0) (100-1) 





























minority exhibit a rather crude commercial tendency inappropriate for this 
vocation (‘‘I should like to own a successful private hospital”’). Scientific 
work and engineering is the long-term aim of about one-quarter. Teaching 
and business as previously defined each account for about one-sixth of the 
choices. 

Altogether it seems doubtful whether the pattern of aspirations just 
outlined is the most appropriate for a country like the Gold Coast. It is 
understandable, however, in terms of the value system introduced from 
Western culture without the controls operating in Western countries which 
tend to prevent undue concentration on a relatively small number of high- 
prestige and/or reward occupations. 


MEN OF Two WORLDS 


During their stay at the College students enjoy the services and amenities 
available at the best British institutions. Their daily routine is closely similar 
to that of students in English residential universities. When term ends they 
go home. The homes of some are Western both physically and in spirit ; 
but a much larger number enter a vastly different environment where 
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‘‘ plumbing ”’ in the widest sense is rudimentary or absent, and the style of 
life largely that of a tribal community. 

Two main questions arise : first, how do the students react to the changed 
material circumstances and manner of life? Second, what is their relationship 
to their family and the other people in their village or town? An attempt 
was made to throw some light on this by asking the open-ended question 
below : 


What are your experiences when you return to your town or village 
during the vacation ? 


There were 27 who did not reply. Of the remainder 45 per cent claimed 
that the transition was easy and they felt at home very soon ; about 20 per 
cent of the others said that they had to go through a more or less prolonged 
and difficult period of adaptation, and 35 per cent stated that they could never 
really get used to life at home at all. 

Naturally those who live in the towns on the whole found it far easier 
than students from the ‘‘ bush”’ villages. 

For a more detailed exposition it is proposed to combine the two groups 
who experience difficulties, temporary or permanent. Representative quota- 
tions will be used to illustrate the salient issues. 


Students who experience no difficulties 


1. Those who come from an environment which is not greatly different 


from that at the College. The parents of such students are usually of fairly _ 
high socio-economic status and detribalized. 

“I feel perfectly at home. There are several fellow-students in town (Cape 
Coast [15],) and I am just lost in the crowd.” 


“T feel no change . . . probably because during term I often pay visits home ” 
(lives in Accra). 


“oe 


. it so happens that all the friends I have to stay with and whose company 
I have to share are in post-primary institutions of some sort and there is much we 
have in common to interest ourselves in.” 


2. Students who are still rooted in the village or small town. 


“T feel very happy to such an extent that leaving becomes a bit difficult.” 

“IT feel at home immediately after a long stay in a strange land.” 

“. . . I go round and greet the people in my village (it is quite a small village 
and we are all not distantly related). My intimate friend is a goldsmith—uneducated, 
yet we feel perfectly at ease whenever we meet. I readily take up my village life 
again, e.g. going to the riverside for my evening bath.” 


3. Students who assume a position of leadership in their community. 


“‘T settle down almost at once. This is because I figure in many societies, 
organize sporting clubs and night schools, and as a result I am in close touch with 
many people.” 

“‘ T am often approached for information about the university and some subjects. 
I am looked unduly highly upon”’ [italics mine]. 

‘“‘. , . nearly every young man in the village likes to be my friend,” 
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4. Students who seem to make an effort to fit in, to be “‘ just one of 
the boys ”’. 

“T get on well with my friends; I don’t assume any superiority complex.” 

“ As soon as I enter the village people are often prepared to hail and help me, 
but to their surprise I do everything myself; even washing my clothes.” 

“‘T am always the same playful, ordinary, cheerful boy they know ; I am always 
at home in my village.” 

The above examples of types cannot be given any quantitative expression 
because of the large number of students who just said they felt at home at once 
and gave no further details. On the other hand the large majority of those 
who felt strange gave some indication of their chief difficulties. 


Students who experience problems of adjustment 
1. Problems of relations with other people. 
(a) Difficulties in being accepted : 


. I find it takes my people a few days to get more close to me. They 

consider me as a man from a different world now.” 

“T am compelled to force myself into (my old friends’) company. The more 
I try the more they withdraw themselves from me.’ 

“ Friends and relatives are obsessed with some inferiority complex which results 
either in fear or hatr 

“ People are so much bent upon paying me respects that I am constantly 
exasperated.” 

“‘ Old friends find it difficult to talk informally to me; instead they say ‘ Mr. 
XYZ’, ‘ Yes Sir’, etc. These expressions make me rather uncomfortable.” 


(6) Feeling lonely, isolated : 


“T often feel lonely, as my people, leave for work during the day, and I am 
sometimes left with a child or two ; I also find it difficult to move freely in town.” 
“T feel rather a stranger and out of place . . . as most of my friends and age- 
mates have travelled to other towns on business.” 
“When I happen to meet my friends from other institutions I feel at home 
immediately ; but sometimes I don’t meet them and I am forced to spend much of 
my time at home... .” 


(c) Feeling ‘‘ different ’’, out of touch: 


“I know I am different, vastly different, in make-up and outlook from the rest 
and I never expect to feel at home. It has been my constant prayer that we seek 
a compromise between our culture and the Western that would make our lives in 
College and at home continuous.” 

“T find it difficult to mingle with and behave similarly as my friends who have 
not been to university.” 

. . . the people around me have different views about everything and our 
ideas and views always collide.” 

“T feel I am out of the correct society. . . .” 


(d) Trouble in the family : 


“T do not feel very happy at home. My father has divorced my mother and 
has married two new wives instead. He is fond of quarrelling with his wives. He 
interferes with my College allowance... . 
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“‘ My parents are dead and most of my relatives, especially uncles, seem to be 
jealous of my education while their children have not got the chance.” 


2. Differences in ways of life. 


(Coming from the College) “... the habit of society changes and I find 
people spitting about, gg in the streets, shouting unnecessarily ; . . . and even 
at home food is not regular . . . (but after some time) I do not notice these anomalies 
[italics mine] very much.” 

“I dine with my brothers and cousins from the same plate and with our hands. 
To isolate myself is impossible because I have no money to provide my own meals.” 

“T feel strange and settling down to work is an ORDEAL [student’s capitals]. 
Disturbances come from every quarter. .. .” 

“ From the first few days I notice that I am in a different world where things 
seem disorganized. . 

“ Things are not done in the way I am used to. Everything is out of order. 
I always wish I was back at College.” 


3. Non-specific lack of ease. 


“T try to feel at home as best as I can.” 
“T find myself in an awkward situation.” 
“TI feel strange all through.” 


4. Material aspects. 


“. . « am forced to share a single room with five of my younger brothers.’ 
. I live with my mother, grandmother, sister and child in only two rooms. 

I have nowhere to do my studies, .. . 

“ The streets, etc. in my village appear more disgusting with each visit and I 
often go to violent extents in trying to get my people to change everything in a day.” 

“T do see much more of the SQUALOR and POVERTY ([student’s capitals] in the 
town during vacations and that drives me sick. Coming back to College is a form 
of escape.” 

5. Monotony of village life. 


“ The whole village becomes quiet in the day and ‘all’ the people go to their 
farms. Everybody leaves the streets before eight o’clock in the night. There are 
no dances, no cinema halls, etc. In short life is very dull.” 

“The dull monotony of village life does become oppressive and I am not un- 
haunted by a night in the city.” 

“I feel most of the time that time hangs heavily on my hands.” 


The general pattern illustrated in the above quotations is set out in 
Table XVII. What emerges from the reports of all students, irrespective 
of their ease or difficulty of adaptation, is the important role of personal 
relationships ; one gets the impression that those who are successful in coming 
to terms with their family, friends, and neighbours feel at home; and those 
who fail, or have no wish to try, do not. Considering the striking disparity 
in material standards it is remarkable how rarely references to them occur. 
Differences in behaviour and manners, the lack of a settled routine, in short 
a somewhat coarse and casual atmosphere is a far more potent source of 
frustration. 

There are a few who deliberately set themselves apart from their com- 
munity ; a larger number have greatness thrust upon them, together with 
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Relations with other people* . . 41 
Difference in ways of life . . . 29 
Material Aspects . . weeet ae 12 
ces ee, ee RE cae Coe a 10 
TRGGUNS oe SW 27 














* Subdivisions are as follows : 
Not accepted by others 5 ; i 
Feeling lonely 3 é a . ot 
Feeling different . . * é . $5, Eg 
Trouble in family a : ‘ ait Lik Ge 
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the increased social distance this implies: the desperate efforts by some to 
overcome these barriers make pathetic reading. 

Owing to the nature of the occupations for which these students are 
preparing themselves it is inevitable that a majority of them will have to leave 
the small towns and villages. Judging by the attitudes expressed in their 
answers, there seems to be hope that most of them will not lose touch entirely 
with the needs and problems of the larger community whom they will eventually 
serve. 
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NOTES 


“ Form B ” was the census form used mainly in urban areas : very few occupational 
detail were obtained in ara aeas, but in any case not many professional people live 


4. 2. This applies less to the Northern Territories, where the rate of social change has 
been much slower. 

3. In 1951 out of 57 popularly elected Members of the Legislative Assembly 12 held 
university degrees and 31 had no more than primary schooling. (Computed from data 
given in The Gold Coast General Election by J. H. Price; West African Affairs No. 11.) 

4. Le. 28 Associates in Education, of either sex, who are mostly older people and 
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attend the College for only one year; 15 women students whose problems are rather 
different ; and 6 students who had left the College during the session. 

5. Cf. J. C. Raven, “‘ The Comparative Assessment of Personality”, B.J. Psychol. 
(General Section), xi, 3, 1950. 

6. Information on this was obtained through the courtesy of the Dean, the Reverend 
J. N. Duckworth. In his opinion three main factors account for the decline : 

(a) Reaction against formal religious pressures at school ; ; 

(b) General ferment of ideas produced at the College ; 

(c) Conflict between Christian morality and the need for sexual outlets held to be 
essential in the peer group. 

7. Another factor may be the relatively higher economic status of the students’ 
families, with a likelihood of lower infant mortality rates. 

8. In case it be thought that they would have to know for income tax purposes, 
here are some figures: in the year 1951/2 there were 5,958 persons paying income tax 
in the Gold Coast; of these about one-third are senior Government servants. 

9. At least four appear to be semi-literate pastors belonging to small sects. 

10. This manual group is rather heterogeneous as regards social status; that of the 
three goldsmiths is by far the highest. 

11. A generation ago the large majority of Chiefs were illiterates. Since then there 
has been a tendency to elect literates who can hold their own with the rising class of 
educated commoners. (Cf. K. A. Busia, The Position of ihe Chief in the Modern Political 
System of the Ashanti, London, 1951.) In recent years, however, literates seem to have 
become increasingly reluctant to accept a Chieftaincy. This is probably because of the 
onerous ritual duties involved, which no longer carry with them a commensurate reward, 
material or other. It must be repeated once more that these remarks do not apply to 
the Northern Territories. 

12. This applies mostly to illiterate wives; “educated” ones are regarded as 
expensive, because they tend to have higher standards of consumption, but are often 
unwilling to do any work such as trading, which they feel is beneath their dignity. By 
“‘ educated ” in this context are usually meant those who can read and write, though 
not sufficiently to exploit these skills by taking white collar jobs. 

In order to avoid any misconceptions it should be emphasized that any money 
earned by wives, literate or illiterate, is their own ; nevertheless it does mean that they 
will make fewer demands on their husbands. . 

13. On February 25, 1954, Mr. Kwesi Lamptey stated in the Legislative Assembly : 
“‘ One of the causes of unhappy marriages is that the educational standards of the men 
and the women do not agree. ... It is the duty of the government to see that the 
education of women is accelerated so that social upheavals, or married life which is 
being wrecked as a result of this, may be corrected.” 

14. Cf. Report on the Education Department for 1951. Government Printing 
Department, Accra, 1953. 

15. Cape Coast has the highest literacy rate in the country (25 per cent). 
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The Scope of Industrial Relations * 


(Review Article) 


J. H. SMITH 


subsisted on an adequate but familiar diet—the pioneer explorations 
of the Webbs, the unflagging output of Professor Cole, and the less 
frequent but valuable contributions of investigators like Professor Richardson 
or Professor Sargent Florence. It was Professor Richardson who made the 
last attempt at a general survey of the field : his excellent Industrial Relations 
in Great Britain has remained the only work of its kind for over twenty years. 

In the past few years, this situation has been transformed ; first, by 
the appearance of a number of studies describing one or other of the many- 
sided aspects of industrial relations ;[1] second, by new studies of trade 
unionism,[2] of which Mr. Clegg’s General Union is the latest example; and 
now, by two general introductions to industrial relations. One is another 
attempt by Professor Richardson, more ambitious in scope than his earlier 
work ; the other, described as a “‘ modern comprehensive textbook ’’, is the 
work of Mr. Flanders, Mr. Clegg, and four collaborators. When to these are 
added the results of the large-scale programmes of research sponsored by the 
Human Relations Committee of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, a greater weight of information about British industrial relations 
will be available than ever before. 

This does not necessarily mean that we shall be befter informed: there 
are large gaps in our understanding of the events of the past fifty years which 
we are unlikely to be able to fill. It is apparent that much has happened 
since the Webbs conducted their magistral survey of trade union structure 
and practices to change the pattern of industrial relations. An obvious factor 


U=« recently the student of industrial relations in this country has 


1 An Introduction _ the Study of Industrial Relations. J. Henry Richardson. Allen & 
Unwin, 1954. Pp. 442. 30s 
The System of Industrial ‘Relations is Great a Edited by Allan Flanders and H. A. 
Clegg. Basil Blackwell, 1954. Pp. viii + 380 
General Union: A Study of the National Union of General and Municipal Workers. 
H. A. Clegg. Basil Blackwell, 1954. Pp. xiv + 350. 27s. 6d. 
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is the tremendous growth in the status and power of the trade unions ; another, 
the interest of the State in minimum standards of wages and conditions, 
and in the settlement of industrial disputes ; while the new forms of manage- 
ment created by the large-scale organization and the widespread adoption 
of “ scientific management” must certainly have made their mark on the 
conduct of relations between employer and employed. At the beginning of 
the century, the extent and impact of these trends could not be predicted 
with any certainty (for example, the Webbs over-estimated the importance 
of State interference), but today they are vital areas of study. The major 
problem facing the writer of any survey of industrial relations is to make 
the proper allowance for them, and to estimate their influence. For example, 
how far should he stress the development of personnel management, and 
attempt to gauge its effect on employee and union? Or should he continue 
to concentrate his attention on those subjects with which the Webbs were 
familiar—the joint committee, the statutory agency, the trade union, the 
employers’ association—and which remain as the hard core of contemporary 
practice ? How differently the boundaries of industrial relations as a field 
of study may be set is clearly indicated by the approaches adopted by Professor 
Richardson on the one hand, and Messrs. Flanders and Clegg on the other. 
Professor Richardson gives his subject the widest possible Scope : his 
concern is with ‘“‘ human relations in the processes of production’’. This 
leads him to attempt a bird’s eye view of the whole intricate pattern of human 
relations in industry, in which his main emphasis seems to be placed on the 
development of modern management practices. He describes the work of 
personnel management, systems of training, selection, time study, job evalua- 
tion and much more. He sets out to cover all possible aspects of trade- 
union activity, and of state intervention in industrial questions, including 
the foundations of the Welfare State. Inevitably, he is “ everything by 
starts and nothing long ”’, with the result that he is quite unable to do justice 
to those subjects which he knows best. In addition, it must be particularly 
bewildering for the student to be switched suddenly from actual procedures 
to projected but highly contentious ones, e.g. from the Fair Wages Clause 
to a National Wages Policy, or from cost-of-living sliding scales to equal 
pay for men and women. This new attempt lacks the balance and clarity 
of his earlier effort, despite one or two excellent pieces of exposition (for 
example, the chapter on methods of wage payment) and Professor Richardson’s 
advantage of an unequalled experience of international labour conditions. 
Mr. Flanders and his collaborators deliberately exclude personnel manage- 
ment from their field of study, choosing to concentrate on the “ formal institu- 
tions of industrial relations ’’—the legal framework, trade unions, employers’ 
associations, collective bargaining and joint consultation. Their view of 
industrial relations as a field of study, therefore, is far narrower : it is limited 
to the formal relations established between employers, employed, and the 
State, for the settlement of wages and conditions of work and the discussion 
of matters of mutual interest. Their examination is prefaced by a short 
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historical introduction in which Mr. Asa Briggs relates “ the development 
of industrial relations to the growth of our social system”. Anyone attempt- 
ing this in forty pages is entitled to be excused criticism, but Mr. Briggs’s 
effort is a skilful one, and as a short introduction to its period, unique. 

The scene having been set, Mr. Flanders and his colleagues are ready to 
display their expert knowledge. It must be said immediately that the result 
is the most useful and penetrating survey of the field since the Webbs’ Indus- 
trial Democracy. Each chapter is long enough for the adequate development 
of a theme, allowing the contributor to discuss both historical developments 
and contemporary practices: if in one or two cases too little space is given 
to the latter, that is not so much bad judgment as a lack of sufficient up-to- 
date material. 

Of the individual contributors, Mr. Clegg is the worst served by his 
subject: no one could be expected, at whatever length, to infuse interest 
into such achromatic and essentially negative bodies as employers’ associations. 
However, his collaboration with Dr. T. E. Chester has produced some fresh 
and suggestive data about early experiments and attitudes in joint con- 
sultation. The first half of Mr. Denis Bell’s chapter on trade unions contains 
an excellent account of the determinants of union organization, which together 
with Professor Cole’s recent book, provides the best possible introduction 
to that subject. 

The two outstanding contributions come from Mr. Flanders and Professor - 
Kahn-Freund. In his discussion of the nature and limits of collective bar- 
gaining, Mr. Flanders brings out clearly the effect of recent changes, especially 
of increased government influence. He also succeeds in conveying some 
impression of what collective agreements are about: an obvious practice, 
no doubt, but one not much favoured since the Webbs. Professor Kahn- 
Freund’s examination of the role of law in British industrial relations is a 
model of lucidity. There is a genuine freshness in his discovery of that peculiar 
reliance on social rather than legal sanctions which characterizes our system 
of industrial relations: while his comments on the law relating to trade 
disputes—especially to the “‘ political ’’ strike—demonstrate how. anachronistic 
the legal conception of an industrial society has become. This is a contribution 
to the subject unlikely to be surpassed for some years, unless the law suddenly 
chooses to break out of the confines which Professor Kahn-Freund has traced 
so precisely. 

The division of labour devised by Messrs. Flanders and Clegg has had a 
generally happy result, but also one curious consequence. This is in. the case 
of Mr. Briggs’s historical introduction, and its relation to the other con- 
tributions. Mr. Briggs’s final and least satisfactory section is on ‘“‘ manage- 
ment and human relations”, in which he attempts to describe the nature 
and origins of a distinct phase in industrial relations, “already as clear to 
contemporaries as were the outlines of the factory system in the 1840's”. 
We may recognize in this the phase of managerialism whose discovery has 
so profoundly affected Professor Richardson, its dominant characteristics 
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being large plants with highly diversified. management structures, and large 
trade unions, faced with similar problems of communication and control. 
Yet if we consult Mr. Briggs’s colleagues for evidence of the changes wrought 
by this managerial revolution, we find little (except in the special case of 
large-scale nationalized industries, where the broad conduct of industrial 
relations is governed by statute). If Mr, Briggs is correct—and there is no 
reason to suppose that he is not—he is in the unfamiliar position of the his- 
torian who has outpaced his fact-finding colleagues. 

This one weakness of an excellent book is no doubt an inevitable one: 
but it provides yet another reminder of the lack of up-to-date research in 
industrial relations. At present it seems likely that some of these deficiencies 
are to be made good: with government, employers and trade unions accept- 
ing the case for research into questions of industrial morale and manage- 
ment, much more information is likely to be available. In view of some of 
the more bizarre examples of “ human relations research ’’ appearing in recent 
years, it is obviously important, as Messrs. Flanders and Clegg point out, 
that any research in this field needs to be based on an understanding of its 
basic institutions. This is true of any area of social investigation, and the 
present volume should ensure that no student of human relations in industry 
need be ignorant of the formal relations between employer and employed. 
One wonders, however, whether the editors do themselves justice by drawing 
such a sharp distinction between the methods which they employ and the 
methods which they attribute to the adventurous human relations school. 
The reader is unlikely to confuse the approach of Mr. Flanders and his col- 
leagues with that of, say, the investigators of group dynamics; but the 
interests of sociologists and social psychologists do extend beyond the primary 
group (though in their introduction Messrs. Flanders and Clegg seem unaware 
of it), and many of them employ methods little different from those used in 
The System of Industrial Relations. The question of the extent to which 
these approaches are essentially different requires a far closer examination 
than it has yet received, 

One wonders how Mr. Clegg would classify his study of the National 
Union of General and Municipal Workers. It might possibly be described 
as a “ formal” study of the government of that union, but Mr. Clegg has 
done more than reproduce the rule book: he has scrutinized union records, 
and interviewed widely. He may not have given projection tests to the 
union Executive, but he has concerned himself more fully than any previous 
investigator with the processes of government in a large trade union, and 
the changes in the distribution of power in recent years. The result is an 
unusually comprehensive account of the structure and working of the second 
largest union in the country, made with the full co-operation of the union, 
and one can only admire the author’s patience and forbearance in the face 
of such a task. The adaptability of trade unions to changing economic 
circumstances is a matter of great current interest, and perhaps the most 
interesting part of the study deals with the development of the union from 
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a “class-conscious”’ to a “ business” union preaching productivity and 
peaceful co-existence. There are certain disappointments : though the gradual 
concentration of power into the hands of the full time official is well described, 
the officials themselves remain shadowy figures. We feel, at times, rather 
like a branch member. But this perhaps is the price which has to be paid 
for research which has been officially ‘“‘ vetted”, though the union must 
share the credit with Mr. Clegg for the first full account of the government 
of a modern large union. 

As Mr. Clegg’s book demonstrates, any study of human behaviour in 
industry which is to be of value must combine both an examination of formal 
structures with a study of their actual working. This after all is a fairly 
old lesson. Oddly enough, the field of human behaviour in industry is still 
regarded as being divided between “ industrial” and “‘ human ”’ relations— 
the first of these being generally accepted as the study of formal structures, 
the second as the detailed examination of “ situations” or informal pro- 
cesses. An all-too-common way of expressing this difference is that whereas 
the first concentrates on the study of facts as they appear to be, i.e. relations 
as described in agreements or organization charts, the second is concerned with 
a quite different level of reality, i.e: with the “‘ actual ’’ relations established, 
which may be substantially different. In this way, “ industrial’’ relations 
would describe the constitution and procedure of the joint consultative com- 
mittee (possibly risking a description of a “ typical ’’’ meeting, or an analysis 
of minutes): “‘ human ”’ relations, however, would concentrate on the “‘ essen- 
tials ’’—the deep-rooted fears and prejudices seething below the platitudes and 
pleasantries of management and worker representatives. 

Distinctions like this are not only unrealistic, but they can do much harm. 
No serious investigator would ignore the possibility that, say, the motives 
officially expressed in an industrial dispute might in fact be the least important 
ones. Indeed, the emphasis is now such that surface impressions or official 
explanations tend to be discounted automatically—strikes, for example, are 
invariably about status, never about money. But although differences of 
emphasis will always be made, the investigator cannot avoid making use of 
both “ industrial ’’ and “ human ’’ relations in forming — any judgment 
about his field of study. 

Here the attitude of the trade unions is of great iaiialion The formal 
institutions of industrial relations are in a sense the vested interests of the 
trade union movement, and attempts to uncover the mysteries of these systems 
might arouse resistance—especially among those who see Dr. Goldstein’s recent 
study[3] as an awful warning of what to expect when research workers, instead 
of admiring the cupboard, insist on opening the door. What would be particu- 
larly disastrous would be a situation in which the unions took a more generous 
view of studies like Mr. Clegg’s, while at the same time regarded the process 
of probing deeply into behaviour in the setting of the factory as something 
quite different and far less welcome. To many trade unionists, human relations 
has a strong managerial flavour, unpleasantly reminiscent of the stop-watch 
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and slide-rule of the time and motion expert. In some cases, this reaction 
is wholly justified : but an inability to combine the two approaches may 
prove a serious embarrassment to the bona fide investigator. He will cer- 
tainly be better equipped for his task if he is familiar with Flanders and Clegg : 
but unless he finds among management and unions a general awareness of 
the essential interdependence of what do seem to be regarded at present as 
two distinct fields of study, his contribution will be limited in value. For 
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this reason the question of the scope of industrial relations as a field of study 
is of some practical significance. 
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Shorter Notices 


Class, Status and Power. A Reader in Social 
Stratification. Reinhard Bendix and S. M. 
Lipset. Rortledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., 
1954. Pp. 726. 42s. 


Tuts is a useful book—but, it must be said 
at the outset, a disappointing one, too. The 
authors are well-known amongst students of 
social stratification in this country for their 
critical analysis of current trends of American 
scholarship in this field and their forthright 
and sensible call for the reintroduction of the 
classical problems of power and social change 
into the emasculated studies of small-town 
status-systems which have come to pass as 
enquiries into the phenomenon of “ class” 
The announcement of a ‘“ Reader in Social 
Stratification ’’ under their editorship with the 
promising title ‘Class, Status and Power” 
raised great hopes, and it is with a real sense 
of regret that one is forced to record dis- 
appointment. 

The book is useful because in Sections II, 
III and IV are gathered a number of American 
studies of a generally high quality of various 
aspects of class character and behaviour and 
of social mobility in the United States. There 
are weak spots here—but if the object was 
to present a representative selection from the 
literature, with no intention other than to put 
current material at the disposal of students 
for the greater convenience of their teachers, 


then this can be said to have been well done 
in the core of the book, and objections must 
be directed at practitioners in this field of 
study rather than at the editors. 

It is evident however in more places than 
one that the editors were concerned to do 
more than compile a mere handbook. That 
they had something more in mind even than 
an anthology with a personal stamp or critical 
implications is evident from the size of the 
book and from their recourse from time to 
time to the commissioning of special articles 
where a gap in the literature seemed to need 
filling. A reviewer may start by complaining 
of the general trend of study revealed by a 
collection of readings of this sort; but before 
long the chase is on for clear indications of 
editorial policy and in the end it is this that 
comes under fire. 

What were the editors’ intentions? The 
book is intended primarily as a text in courses 
of social stratification ‘and the student of 
society must learn first what is known before 
he learns what should be known”. The 
desire is “not to interfere (by edi- 
torial comment) with the work of the teacher 
who wants to use this volume”. But the 
editors nevertheless have strong views about 
the study of social stratification, and they 
find it difficult to rest content with a repre- 
sentative selection from the mass of “‘ research 
findings” which they rightly judge as “ not 
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cumulative either theoretically or methodo- 
logically’. They make an attempt to offset 
the underemphasis in the American literature 
on the theoretical and historical aspects of 
the problem and to remedy its neglect of the 
study of comparative social structures. But 
their method is rough and ready. The book 
offers no reasoned course in social stratification 
illustrated so far as possible from current 
materials and supplemented where necessary 
by commissioned studies. Nor, on the other 
hand, does it provide a clear picture of the 
social class structure of the United States. 
Studies of the distribution of income and 
wealth and of differences in patterns of ex- 
penditure are, for instance, conspicuously 
absent though excellent work in these fields 
has been done in the United States (e.g. by 
Brady and Tucker) which deserves wider 
publicity among students of sociology. 

All this may sound ungenerous, and perhaps 
lacking in a sense of proportion if the view is 
taken that this is merely “‘ another textbook ”’. 
Perhaps then nothing more need be said than 
that it is a useful book and that obvious gaps 
are explicable on grounds of copyright and 
similar difficulties. This would be to do the 
editors’ reputation in this country an injustice 
however. Their independent theoretical view- 
point is well known, and it was to be hoped 
that they would impose it successfully on the 
notoriously inconsequent literature, producing 
either a workmanlike guide to the American 
class structure, or a reasoned course of study 
of social stratification, illustrated from Ameri- 
can sources. They may. yet be persuaded to 
undertake either or both of these tasks if 
hopes and expectations this side of the Atlantic 
are made clear to them. 

J. Fioup. 


Mobility in the Labour Market. Margot Jef- 
ferys (with the assistance of Winifred R. 
Moss). Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., 
1954. I5s. 

MarGot JEFFERYS remarks in her book, “ In- 

quiries into aspects of human behaviour often 

do little more than confirm the observations 
of informal onlookers.’’ This book does not 

present sensational discoveries but there is a 

thorough and systematic analysis of labour 

mobility in two areas, Dagenham and Batter- 
sea. 

Mobility is sub-divided into (1) job, (2) 
occupational, (3) industrial, (4) district. 
Workers are divided into four categories: 
skilled manual, semi-skilled, unskilled, other 
occupations. The inquiry had two main aims : 


to discover how changes are stimulated by 


changing economic and social conditions ; the 
factors influencing movement. 

The conclusions reached, after more-than a 

thousand interviews in each area, were: that 
a minority group are responsible for about 60 
per cent of the job-changing that takes place 
(if one in every six sampled had been as stable 
as the other 5, mobility would have been 
halved) : the majority of changes were initiated 
by workers (7 out of ro) but the remainder 
were due to the employer and this more for 
reasons of changing market demand, shortages, 
etc., than the need for ‘ 
a strong link between mobility and turnover 
in that a high proportion of job changes was 
between industries. In fact, inter-industrial 
mobility has been higher than imagined and 
the study rightly points out the contradiction 
between two schools, one asking for more 
mobility and the other for less. The first 
group says movement is too great, turnover 
too high and wasteful: the second group talk 
of the need for a “ mobile and flexible labour 
force”’. Margot Jeffreys brings about a re- 
conciliation by showing what types of labour 
changes, where and why. 

There is a marked difference between young 
and old, skilled and unskilled. The skilled 
like their work far more, there is variety and 
a sense of responsibility. They make fewer 
changes of industry or job. The unskilled 
and semi-skilled talk less about their work 
and complain of monotony and indifference. 
Wages are one of the main incentives to 
the young, less so to the old. The young 
seek more variety in work than the older 
men. 3 

These findings seem obvious yet offer some 
guidance to managers. The trend towards 
job simplification needs to be reversed and 
more variety offered. There is more than 
theoretical interest here for the economist 
st the imperfections in the labour 


wire Genie been oka beatae 
area round London and more information is 
needed from areas where workers have deeper 
community roots and traditions, e.g. Hazel 
Heughan’s study Pit Closures at Shotts and 
the Migration of Miners shows more clearly 
the social factors involved in mobility. These 
need more attention as this study contains 
only the bare statistical bones on which 
sociologists can gnaw. The addition of some 
case studies of families or a fuller description 
of some of the interviewing would have given 
us a more rounded of the workers 
who are mobile. But this book is an excellent 
first step. 


W. CamPBELL BALFour. 
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Crime and the Services. John C. Spencer. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1954. 
Pp. xii + 306. 28s. 


TaaT military service is an experience likely 
to have a considerable effect on the characters 
of those who undergo it is commonly accepted. 
There is, however, acute disagreement as to 
the nature of this effect. Opinions vary over 
a wide range, dhs enbiotnde ot edie snasp-eeth 
be termed “ myths in the making”. On the 
one hand we have the concept of “ the brutal 
and licentious soldiery ” with its corollary of 
corrupting influences, on the other the mystique 
of the recruiting poster and “ it will make a 
man of you ” exhortations of magistrates and 
others. 

To reduce these myths to fact, if indeed 
they had any factual basis, was a principal 
aim of Dr. Spencer’s study. His answer, 
stated with many reservations because neces- 
sarily based on much second-hand evidence 
and incomplete information, is that on the 
whole military service does not make honest 
men into delinquents but that it may well 
set in his ways the man who already has a 
criminal record. Such a conclusion is cold 
comfort to both schools of opinion, but the 
method of reaching it is open to a number of 
criticisms. Dr. Spencer, with a fairness highly 
to be commended, has himself indicated many 
of the difficulties of assessing these effects ; 
the other studies he quotes, somewhat too 
briefly to allow the reader to form his own 
judgement of them, were made in diverse 
places and upon very variegated groups of 
men, hence one may doubt how far it is valid 
to generalize from them; the fact that the 
services ignore men’s previous criminal records 
makes it difficult to ascertain the nature or 
extent of any criminogenic influence ; further- 
more, servicemen are subject to military law 
in addition to the criminal law so that the 
service delinquent might, in civil life, not be 
a delinquent at all. Perhaps more important, 
and more difficult to assess, is the woe ey 
influence of service morals : a 


“ 


looked upon with, pc dip ores if 
such behaviour meets with no group dis- 
approval and only occasionally results in dis- 
ciplinary action it is but rarely recorded as 
“crime”’, In other words, undetected crime 
in service life is criminologically a problem 
comparable to that of “‘ white-collar crime ” 
in civil life. 

Possibly one of the most important con- 
clusions drawn from the review of research 
into the effects of service life on soldiers is 
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that which explodes the myth that the methods 
of violent criminals were learned in the forces. 
The service delinquent rarely reached the 
battlefield, becoming a casualty to the boredom 
and effort of long periods of training, while 
the aggressive character often turned his 
aggression towards his comrades rather than 
the enemy. 

The discussion of problems of selection 
raises a number of interesting points. It 
appears that it would not be difficult, within 
a week or so of enlistment, to identify the 
sizeable group of men who for practical pur- 
poses are likely to be a heavy liability in 
training, but, under the present system, are 
rarely deemed to be dischargeable on grounds 
of mental instability. Among the main group 
of liabilities are to be found the various types 
of delinquent, classifiable, according to Dr. 
Spencer, into three categories; chronics—on 
no account to be accepted, the “ good risks’, 
and the borderline cases—to consider whom 
he recommends a special board which could 
base its policy on full information from all 
sources—medical, social, psychological, educa- 
tional, etc. 

An improved selection procedure however 
poses a question of public policy—shall meri 
be allowed to escape military service on account 
of their potential nuisance value? Further- 
more a policy of rejecting such men would not 
solve the problem of their delinquent behaviour, 
they would merely remain to plague the civil 
authorities. The question is an important one 
and in posing the dilemma Dr. Spencer has 
done a valuable service. 

The main part of Dr. Spencer’s research 
consisted of field work in a number of prisons 
and Borstal Institutions, and his Appendix 
on the problems and place of the research 
worker in such institutions is in some ways 
the most fascinating part of the book. This 
section however is somewhat disappointing in 
spite of the interesting discussion of the types 
of treatment provided. The difficulties may 
be summarized by saying that, despite many 
candid references to the unrepresentativeness 
of the cases studied, general conclusions are 
reached and stated in a quasi statistical form. 
Hence, although numerous valuable sugges- 
tions emerge they can be given no greater 
substance because of the deficiencies of samp- 
ling, the failure to use any tests of significance, 
and the use of somewhat vague definitions. 
The greatest weakness of the book seems to 
be located in the uneasy marriage between the 
casework approach and the statistical. 

It is scarcely possible to estimate how far 
this was a result of the difficulties under which 
Dr. Spencer worked, but one is led to feel that 
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results of more lasting value would have been 
obtained had the field of inquiry been more 
limited and had more rigorous methods been 
employed. 

As a contribution to the literature of the 
subject Dr. Spencer’s book is of considerable 
importance because it brings together the re- 
sults of a large volume of research, particu- 
larly by service psychologists, much of which 
has not been published, and because it is a 
fruitful source of hypotheses and penetrating 
observations made by a trained caseworker 
with a wide variety of civilian and service 
experience. 

J. P. Martin. 


The Working Fitness of Older Men—A Study 
of Men over Sixty in the Building Industry. 
F. Le Gros Clark. The Nuffield Foundation, 
1954. A limited number of copies are 
obtainable free from the Foundation. 


THE economic and social problems arising 
from the increasing proportion of older people 
in our population has led in recent years to 
the recognition of a need for a national policy 
designed to encourage the length of working 
life. This requires an understanding of those 
factors that account for either the maintenance 
of, or the decrease in the working ability of 
individual ageing persons, and of the oppor- 
tunity for their continued employment. This 
Report, which is the second of its kind pub- 
lished by the Nuffield Foundation, contains 
useful material for these purposes so far as 
one industry is concerned and provides some 
of the data that is essential. 

It constitutes a detailed study, undertaken 
with the co-operation of the Ministry of 
Labour, of a random sample, drawn from all 
parts of the country, of 315 men of sixty 
years of age or over, employed or seeking con- 
tinued employment in the building trade as 
labourers, painters or other craftsmen (brick- 
layers, masons, plumbers, plasterers). After 
introductory material relating to the survey 
method, data and analysis, it deals with the 
industrial background of the men, considering 
separately the position of the 266 men in their 
early sixties and the 49 in their later sixties 
and beyond, and discusses trends in employ- 
ment with age. 

The factors which were found most fre- 
quently to reduce employability were growing 
inability or reluctance to work at heights, to 
undertake jobs requiring speed, to work out- 
side in bad weather and to travel beyond the 
home town to obtain work. A kind of “ creep- 
ing wastage’ was found to set in at the age 
of about sixty and probably 40 per cent of 
those men who were in a fair state of efficiency 
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at that age could be described as ‘‘ industrially 
senescent ” by their mid-sixties, the percentage 
being highest amongst the labourers. Such 
senescence, by which was meant a growing 
inability to continue with the full range of 
accustomed jobs, was not brought about by 
specific illness or accident but by a natural 
process of physical and mental ageing begin. 
ning to show itself in the early sixties. The 
evidence for this conclusion was based u 
what the men themselves said about their 
health and the observations of the Ministry 
of Labour officers. No medical examination 
was included as part of the inquiry which was 
one of its recognized limitations. 

The deduction is that there must be some 
way of salvaging such men, few of whom 
showed signs of wishing to retire, before their 
skill, reliability and experience is lost to indus- 
try. The Report leaves the way this may be 
done open to discussion. 

The value of this Report lies in its close 
observation of one part of the industrial field 
which, if further surveys of a like nature are 
undertaken, can form part of a comprehensive 
picture ; in its emphasis upon individual dif- 
ferences and illustrations of personal needs; 
and in the timely contribution it makes to 
the current discussions about retirement age 
in relation to the need for some kind of assist- 
ance and rehabilitation, if men over sixty-five 
are to remain in or be re-employed in industry. 

KATHLEEN M. SLACK. 


The Norwegian Way of Life. Frede Castberg. 
(The Way of Life Series), Wm. Heinemann, 
London, 1954. Pp. 122. 12s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR CASTBERG is well aware of the 
temptation to over-emphasize the homogeneity 
and stability of the people, but he nevertheless 
sets courageously out to present “‘ character- 
istic features in the Norwegian attitude to life 
. . . the ethical values and ideas of justice 
which can be said to be typical... .” His 
book implies that these values are, in particu- 
lar, manifested in Norway’s legislature and 
expressed in patriotic poetry of the nineteenth 
century. 

Law and poetry have indeed been of unique 
significance in Norwegian national life and 
these sources probably still provide the essence 
of Norwegianism as this is forwarded to new 
generations in the schools. What Professor 
Carlberg does in this book, by way of a most 
readable historical review, is really to present 
in an admirably brief and most elevated 
manner what Norwegians noddingly would 
accept as their “ national background ”’. 

These national traditions stem from the 
great era of emancipation when feelings of 
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“ historical mission ’”’ were prominent enough 
to cause great popular concern for what was 
truly “‘ Norwegian”. At that time the only 
fundamentally and uncorruptedly Norwegian 
things to be found were: geography and peas- 
ants. These stubborn and magnificent pheno- 
mena came to form the basis of national 
self-realization. 

While the national myths point to a land of 
“ extreme individualists ’’, modern Scandinavia 
is often thought of as lands of ‘‘ the middle 
way’, of co-operation, compromise. Unfor- 
tunately Professor Carlberg does not discuss 
these new trends. At times one should also 
have liked the author to turn away from “‘ pub- 
lic life ’’ in a narrower sense and report on the 
everyday life of the average citizen. That 
certainty also has a story to tell. 

SVERRE LYSGAARD. 


Social History of the Jews in England 1850- 
1950. V.D. Lipman. Watts & Co., 1954. 
Pp. 200. 8s. 


THE object Mr. Lipman has set himself is 
clearly stated in the first few pages of his 
book. It is to portray the internal develop- 
ment of the Anglo-Jewish community during 
the last hundred years. He summarizes the 
existing information on numbers, distribution 
and immigration of Anglo-Jewry at successive 
dates and has interesting sections on the topo- 
graphical distribution of the Jews in London. 
The efforts of Anglo-Jewry to equip itself 
with communal institutions and to adapt 
its organization to changing conditions are 
described and some account is given of the 
religious, social and intellectual trends in 
the community. Finally, he summarizes the 
changes in the social structure of the com- 
munity and in the economic life of its members. 

The basic problem of the historian in study- 
ing the Anglo-Jewish community is to explain 
how it was possible for a community of 65,000 
souls in 1880 to become one of 300,000 in 1914, 
in large part due to immigration, and yet 
remain a united community. Mr. Lipman 
interprets this as a result of the deliberate 
process of “‘ anglicization without de-Judaiza- 
tion’, and of the institutional framework that 
Anglo-Jewry had created and into which the 
immigrants were received. He refuses to 
commit himself as to whether or not the com- 
munity will maintain its cohesion in the future 
considering this a matter for “ pontification 
by prophets or preachers rather than for 
historians ’’. 

Within the limits he has set himself Mr. 
Lipman has written an admirable book. He 
states that he has aimed explicitly at provid- 
ing the framework for a general history of the 


subject rather than at writing the history 
itself. His work, however, is much more than 
a summary guide to the sources or an elemen- 
tary introduction to the subject but is a con- 
tribution in its own right. It is to be hoped 
that it will achieve its declared purpose of 
stimulating the writing of a definitive history 
of British Jewry during this period. It 
should also stimulate work by sociologists on 
the forces making for and against communal 
cohesion in Anglo-Jewry. Until the definitive 
history is written Mr. Lipman’s book is likely 
to remain the standard text. 
A. TROpP. 


Management of the Industrial Firm in the 
USSR : a study in Soviet economic planning. 
David Granick. Columbia University Press 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1954. 
Pp. xiv + 346. 40s. 

Tuts is probably the most important study 

of the Soviet social economy to have appeared 

in the United States in recent years. Previous 
accounts of the Soviet planning system and 
industrial management have tended to be 
unreal or schematic, because the authors have 
either begun tkeir investigations with an 
already formed set of notions of how Soviet 
society works, or restricted themselves to 
work on official legislation and pronounce- 
ments without seriously attempting to get 
behind this formal material and find out how 
the economy works in practice. Dr. Granick 
avoids both these weaknesses. He makes an 
essentially empirical analysis of the nature 
and function of the management of Soviet 
heavy industry in 1934 to 1941, as shown by 

a painstaking reading of Russian daily news- 

papers. The depth of understanding which 

he achieves by this method indicates the 
potential value to the social scientist of this 
rich and almost unused source-material. 

The strength of Dr. Granick’s work is in 
its empiricism. Against the view that Soviet 
planning is precise, self-consistent and strict, 
differing little from the book of rules, he 
stresses its inexactness, its ad hoc tendencies, 
and its operational flexibility, as seen from 
the viewpoint of factory management (Chap- 
ters IV-V). Against those who treat this 
society as one which is highly bureaucratic 
(in the Weberian sense), he argues that in 
practice “ it is precisely in its antibureaucratic 
development that the major strengths and 
weaknesses of Soviet industrial administration 
can be found” (he does not of course deal 
with non-industrial administration and civil 
government). 

“Problems are studied  concretely’’, 
“ changes in existing methods can be made 
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rapidly’, ‘‘ the administrative system is not 
conservative’, and “it is most difficult for 
an inefficient and hide-bound official to retain 
his post and rise through seniority ” (Chapter 
XIV). From an analysis of factory directors 
in the 1934 to 1936 period, he concludes (in 
contrast to the usual opinion) that they were 
at that time a highly mobile group, and that 
the majority had a background of manual 
hired labour—‘ they personally epitomized 
the Soviet slogan of ‘ Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat ’’’ (p. 48). 

Dr. Granick’s fresh approach to the topic 
has enabled him to paint a fuller and often 
surprising picture of how Soviet management 
operates. But his empiricism also has its 
weaknesses. He does not take sufficient 
account of the fundamental bias in his material 
resulting from the fact that it was mainly 
written by and for managers—the processes 
he describes would look very different through 
the eyes of top planners or ordinary workmen. 
He also tends to treat the Soviet state of 
1934-41 as a thing-in-itself—its historical past, 
and the immense tasks set by its rulers, are 
almost ignored, and heavy industry is never 
set against the backward agricultural back- 
ground (it was after all from the peasantry 
that new factory employees were recruited). 
As a result his work lacks a Russian flavour— 
it might be about a Western “‘ war economy ” 
in an emergency situation. It is however a 
first-rate book, and opens a new phase in 
Western scholarly research into Soviet society. 

R. W. Davigs. 


Baba of Karo—A Woman of the Moslem Hausa. 
Mary Smith, with a Foreword by Daryll 
Forde. Faber & Faber, 1954. 25s. 

PEOPLE, with all their variations and devia- 

tions, are the raw material of the social sciences, 

but they tend to get abstracted out of the 
finished work in favour of an anonymous set 
of social animals. So it is a refreshing change 
to come across this detailed and lively auto- 
biography of a remarkable old woman of the 

Moslem Hausa. 

Baba of Karo was over sixty when in 1949 
she agreed to dictate her life story to Mrs. 
Smith, who was assisting her husband Dr. 
Michael Smith, on an eighteen-month field- 
trip to Northern Nigeria. This agreement 
grew out of a friendship begun when Mrs. 
Smith was making case-studies among the 
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This autobiography also illustrates the fairly 
complex division of labour, dating from pre- 
European times, between farmers, craftsmen 
and traders, and the synthesis of Islamic and 
pre-Islamic attitudes and institutions; not- 
able among the latter is the survival of the 
spirit-possession cult. There is also a number 
of references to the “ bad old days” of in- 
security, raiding and excessive taxation under 
the Fulani chiefdoms. Although these refer- 
ences may have been in part intended as a 
compliment to the interviewer, they make 
tomed to brickbats than bouquets out of 
Africa. 

The wealth of Baba’s family was in the old 
days based on slaves, and disappeared as a 
result of slave-raids. Her account of the 
conditions of slavery which prevailed in her 
home is of great interest, and recalls the rela- 
tive mildness with which Greeks treated slaves 
from other Greek cities, as opposed to non- 
Hellenes. In both cases, the motives for such 
mildness was perhaps a combination of a feel- 
ing of community with one of expediency— 
two of Baba’s close kin were themselves kid- 
napped, enslaved and ransomed only at high 
cost. : 

Mrs. Smith is to be congratulated upon her 
rendering of a valaable human document, 
which not only illumines the overall structure 
of Hausa society, but gives us a diachronic 
view of this society’s development over more 
than half a century. Dr. Michael Smith con- 
tributes a general introduction and notes on 
the features of Hausa society which give one 
cause to await his own detailed monograph 
with some impatience. 

SHEILA PATTERSON. 
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Domestic Food Consumption and Expenditure, 
1952. H.M.S.O. 4s. 


THe Third Report of the National Food 
Survey Committee has been extended to cover 
the whole course of the year and therefore to 
examine seasonal changes. Sociologists will 
be particularly interested in the data on con- 
sumption patterns by class, but their value is 
somewhat vitiated by the continuance of the 
inflationary process which has seriously dis- 
torted the categories used by the investigators. 
Nevertheless, many of them who are interested 
in the behaviour pattern of British society, or 
in nutritional questions, will find this meticu- 
lously prepared volume of first-rate value. 
Bulletin of the World Health Organization. 
Vol. II, No. 1-2, 1954. Special Number 
on Health Statistics, p. 314. H.M.S.O. 20s. 


In October 1953 the first international con- 
ference of national committees on vital and 
health statistics was held in London. This 
special number of the Bulletin reproduces the 
papers and notes submitted to the conference. 


Eleven major papers occupy 228 pages of the 
issue, the remaining 86 pages being given to 
20 short papers or notes. 

From the nature of the conference, the 
papers and notes submitted are relevant to 
some aspect of the collection and processing 
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of vital and health statistics—almost exclu- 
sively on a national scale. The subjects are 
by no means restricted to those particularly 
applicable to Western countries and problems 
in countries yet to establish, or still establish- 
ing, the compilation of health and vital 
statistics receive a substantial share of the 
contributions. 

The authors are recognized experts, with 
considerable experience of the subjects on 
which they have written. The quality of the 
work is thus beyond question, and the issue 
can scarcely be disregarded by any govern- 
mental or other official with some responsi- 
bility in the field covered. It is likely, how- 
ever, that it will be found useful by a wider 
circle of readers embracing medical research 
workers through to demographers. The topics 
covered include sampling, administrative and 
professional problems associated with the col- 
lection of accurate statistics, accounts of 
current practice in some countries, summaries 
by the W.H.O. and U.N. Secretariats of the 
coverage of vital and health statistics in a 
wide of countries covering approxi- 
mately half the world’s population, and dis- 
cussions of the most urgently needed develop- 
ments on which available resources should 
therefore be concentrated. 

N. H. C. 
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Se members have responded by sending items for these notes. Contributions 
as possible. 


B.S.A. MEETINGS 

Monday, April 25th, 1955, at 8 p.m. at the Royal Society of Arts, John Adam 
Street, London, W.C.2, Professor S. F. S. Nadel, D.Phil., Ph.D., Professor of 
Anthropology and Sociology in the Australian National University, Canberra, 
on The Réle Concept in Modern Sociological Thought. 

Thursday, May 26th, 1955, at 8 p.m. at the Lamont Room, National Book League, 
7 Albemarle Street, London, W.1, Leslie T. Wilkins, joint author with Hermann 
Mannheim of the first Criminological Prediction Study in this country sponsored 

, by the Home Office, on Some Developments of Prediction Methodology in Applied 
Social Research. 


Thursday, June 23rd, 1955, at 8 p.m. at the Lamont Room, National Book League, 
7 Albemarle Street, London, W.1, R. K. Kelsall, M.A., Senior Research Officer, 
London School of Economics, on Recruiting Administrators in the British Civil 
Service. 


ScoTTISH BRANCH 


A Scottish Branch of the Association has been set up. The committee is as 
follows : 

Chairman (Acting): Dr. K. L. Little. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: Mr. Tom Burns. 

Committee: Dr. M. P. Banton, Mr. H. H. Ferguson, Mr. R. Illesley, Mr. A. H. 
Richmond, Mr. S. A. Sklaroff, Mr. H. N. C. Stevenson. 

The first major activity was a one-day conference on studies of Scottish urban 
communities, which took place on Saturday, February ‘Igth. Three other meetings 
are projected for the current year. All members of the Association may attend 
these meetings, particulars of which will be circulated through the post. 


MEMBERS’ NEws 

The following items have been received from members. 

Oxford Discussion Group. A sociology discussion group meets regularly during 
term in Oxford. Details of the meetings may be obtained from Michael Argyle, 
Institute of Experimental Psychology, 34 Banbury Road, Oxford, or from Peter 
Collison, ‘Nuffield College, Oxford. 


The Third International Congress on Criminology will be held in London between 
the 12th and 18th September, 1955. The Congress will be mainly devoted to the 
study of Recidivism. Details can be obtained from the Organizing Secretary, The 
Third International Congress on Criminology, 28 Weymouth Street, London, W.1. 
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13 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.r. Hon. General Secretary 
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